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CATHOLIC DIGEST 


(REG. U. S. PAT. OFF.) 


Blessed is the people whom the Lord God hath blessed, 
saying: Thou art the work of Mine hands, O Israel, thou 
art Mine inheritance. Blessed is the nation whose God is 
the Lord, the people whom He hath chosen for His own 


inheritance. 
From Matins of the first Sunday of November. 
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The Pope and Peace 


Absolutely necessary 


The time has come when Catholics 
the world over and particularly in the 
U.S. should make a determined de- 
mand that the Pope be given a seat at 
the peace table. This was suggested at 
the end of the last war, but is under- 
stood to have been blocked by England. 
Now the U.S., because of her vital 
participation in the conflict, merits 
greater attention than before and will 
receive it if the Catholics of the Amer- 
icas make themselves heard. 

When peace is made, its duration 
will depend wholly on whether the pol- 
icies mapped out for world rehabilita- 
tion rest on sound principles. Policies 
are based on principles and experience. 
Every one of the nations which will be 
a party to the peace has had experience 
in varying degrees: some the bitter 
humiliation of invasion and conquest, 
others the cruelty of foreign occupation 
or the woes of modern warfare. We 
have suffered the loss of thousands of 


By HORACE W. FOSTER 


Condensed from the Parish Bulletin*® 


our young men, and have gladly ex- 
pended resources in the conflict which, 
like the one which preceded it, is de- 
signed to be “a war to end all wars.” 

The last peace failed because selfish 
policies prevailed. Whether or not the 
next one endures will depend on the 
spirit with which negotiations are en- 
tered into and carried through. Al- 
ready there appears to be real need of 
a uniting force. 

The Pope or his representative, who 
might well be Archbishop Spellman 
(who just returned from a 45,000-mile 
trip to the battlefronts and knows at 
first-hand the needs of the people), 
should be at the peace table as the em- 
blem of a faith which is built not on 
the shifting sands of expediency, but 
on the rock of absolute right and 
wrong. 

The Holy Father should participate 
in the peace proceedings because of his 
position as the head of Christendom. 


*Of Saint Bernard’s Church, Prospect St. and Lexington Ave., White Plains, N. Y. 
September, 1943. 
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There is no man more closely in touch 
with world affairs than the Pope. He 
has no personal interests, no friends 
nor favorites, Vatican City, over which 
he rules, is smaller than Central Park 
in New York City, comprising 109 
acres. Besides St. Peter’s and the plaza 
which forms its approach, the Vatican 
Museum and Vatican Palace comprise 
most of the buildings. This with about 
three acres of gardens completes the 
whole of the temporal possessions of 
the papacy. Vatican City has a popula- 
tion of about 1,000, which includes a 
company of Swiss guards, who live in 
barracks; the families of workmen en- 
gaged in maintenance work on St. 
Peter’s; the Pope and his personal at- 
tendants, and certain ecclesiastics con- 
nected with the Vatican and museums. 

Although his personal interest is 
nothing, the Pope’s spiritual interest 
embraces the world and all its people. 
During the ages he has been called 
upon to resist tremendous pressure. 
This is as true as ever. Each of the 
belligerents, including the U.S., has 


sent emissaries to the Holy See. 

Pius XII deserves a part in the peace 
deliberations for his personal accom- 
plishments. He was consecrated Bishop 
in 1917, made Cardinal in 1929 and 
Secretary of State in 1930. He has filled 
many important diplomatic positions; 
he speaks seven languages; has trav- 
eled extensively, and is the only Pope 
to have visited the U.S. 

It was said after the last war that 
another conflict would destroy western 
civilization. Daily happenings in this 
country and abroad show how nearly 
this has proved true. Whether or not 
the next generation shall see a third 
war depends on the peace that is made 
now. This peace must be based on ab- 
solute principles of right and wrong. 
As Woodrow Wilson phrased it, it 
must be an open covenant openly ar- 
rived at. Without a representative of 
the Church at the conference, the 
chances of such wise policies are few. 

Hence the need for every Catholic 
to be vocal and active in demanding 
the Pope’s presence at the peace table. 


“a 
Continued Story 


The story of the creation of the world is told in Genesis in 400 
words. The world’s greatest moral code, the Ten Commandments, 
contains only 297 words. Lincoln’s immortal Gettysburg Address is 
but 266 words in length. The Declaration of Independence required 
only 1,321 words to set up a new concept of freedom. 

The Office of Price Administration uses 2,500 words to announce 


a reduction in the price of cabbage seed. 


The St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 














Upholstered hospitality 


A priest from the city leaves a par- 
ish of a few thousand and finds one 
of a few hundred. He leaves fathers 
and mothers working away from home 
and finds both working at the home- 
stead. He leaves a large parish of small 
families, and finds a small parish with 
large families; children in the city take 
up too much of the small living quar- 
ters, but in the country there is room 
for all. Instead of neighborhood fights 
the pastor finds harmony in the old 
swimming hole. Instead of sun glasses 
he finds suntanned bodies. Instead of 
vitamin tablets he finds tables never 
without their fruit bowls. He sees red 
cheeks that need no drugstore paint, 
and strong backs that never fell off a 
playground swing. 

The multi-odorous perfume of apart- 
ment-house cooking and of furnished- 
room food spoilage makes way for the 
smell of kitchen ovens. He may have 
seen comfort in city homes but not 
enough home life. In rural areas he 
sees homes that are built around kitch- 
ens with the aura of work successfully 
done. It is doubtful that he will ever 
find a cleaner or more comforting 
room in any house than a farm kitch- 
en. It is the center of home life and it 
has done more to keep husband and 
wife together than all the domestic 
courts in America. A former city priest 
who enters a farmhouse through the 


Rural Pastor 


By GABRIEL W. HAFFORD 
Condensed from Land and Home* 


front door soon leaves through the 
same door, but if he goes in through 
the kitchen door, he can stay all eve- 
ning. Perhaps the chairs are not up- 
holstered, but the hospitality is. After 
supper the children do their playing in 
the kitchen in full view of their parents 
and the dishes are done in the same 
social surroundings. 

City school children usually come to 
school by the clock, just in time or ten 
minutes late, whereas children in rural 
areas invariably come a half hour early. 
They thus have an opportunity to play 
together with other children and prac- 
tice schemes of leadership. Then, too, 
a small service group is always on hand 
to do school chores before the bell. 
These children have been taught learn- 
ing by doing. 

City schools are five-day factories; 
rural schools are seven-day wonders, 
A two or three-room rural school has 
more social importance to its pupils 
than a room that for nine months just 
happens to be a child’s classroom. 

The congregation of a rural church 
find it important to be as loyal to their 
church as their parents were. In cities 
it is rare to have two generations of 
the same family attending the same 
church. Country churchgoers can tell 
to the month the time of the construc- 
tion of the bell tower or addition of a 
statue, and the dates are usually meas- 


*3801 Grand Ave., Des Moines, 12, Iowa. September, 1943. 
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ured by Tom and Elsie’s marriage. In- 
cidentally, it becomes rather necessary 
for Tom and Elsie to remain married 
as long as everyone remembers the day 
they were married. 

The social side of attending Mass in 
rural areas is very important to the 
people, as well as enjoyable to the 
priest, if he has am eye to community 
life. He sees people walk down the 
road or drive up in their cars to gather 
in front of the church. They are proud 
of their faith, families, and social stand- 
ing. You may think that they spend 
too much time in visiting when they 
should be getting into church to pre- 
pare themselves for Mass. How many 
times have you seen people standing 
in front of a city church before Mass 
unless they were waiting for the 10:30 
to be over so they could slide in for 
the noon Mass? 

A city rectory is the catch basin of 
every crank as well as the meeting 
place of parishioners who have a hand 
in the current project to raise funds. 
The rural rectory is not just an office 
of the Catholic Church; it is the home 
of the priest. A farmer who comes up 
on the porch has something of im- 


portance or he would not be there. 
Once in the rectory, he enjoys the holi- 
day spirit of the call. 

The final point of difference be- 
tween the city and rural pastor is his 
standing in the community. In a large 
city a priest is just one more priest; in 
the rural parish he is the Catholic 
Church. He is unique in his under- 
standing and practice of moral prin- 
ciples, education, and spirit of de- 
tachment from things domestic. He is 
usually the only influential bachelor in 
the neighborhood, loved by the chil- 
dren, and greeted by all factions. He 
is a king of the crossroads and must 
conduct himself regally, which is just 
what God expects of him wherever 
he is. 

One conclusion is inevitable: a priest 
has more chance to be a priest if he 
is working in the country. Some of his 
former parishioners in the city may 
consider him lost behind a rolling hill, 
his talents going to waste, and his heart 
crying for the noise of city confusion, 
but if they meet him in his rural rec- 
tory, they will have to admit that some- 
thing new has been added and it isn’t 
apple honey. 


a 
The Barren Fig Tree 


Organized atheism has never produced anything better than the French 
Revolution, socialism, communism, naziism: or the destruction of human lib- 
erty. Its history in the past, as in Russia, Germany, Japan today, is one of intol- 
erance, persecution, ruthless cruelty, Infidelity has erected no monuments, no 
homes for the poor, the aged, the outcast, or even for the sick, 


Bishop John F. Noll in the Acolyte (March °43). 








A car can be a prison 


Farewell to the sucker that was me. 
My tires and gasoline are gone and 
when I took a few tottering steps, it 
slowly dawned on me that I was dis- 
covering a world I had never before 
seen. 

What a revelation! Now, I was not 
forced to a 30-minute drive finding a 
place to park, so I could walk twice 
that far to my destination. Neither was 
I compelled to start the day with a set 
of nerves frazzled from bucking snarl- 
ed traffic at two miles an hour. Gone 
were overbearing traffic cops, parking 
tickets, speeding tickets, wrong-turn 
tickets, stop-sign tickets and visits to 
the City Hall; brake inspection, light 
inspection, horn inspection, speed in- 
spection, tire inspection, muffler inspec- 
tion; motor test, driving test, and men- 
tal test, all at a dollar a throw, on time 
sorely needed to replenish the coffers 
of my motoring fund. 

What a contrast! Now, I have no 
radiator to freeze during sudden cold 
snaps. Nor does fooling with a cold 
motor make me late to work. No night- 
mares of flat tires, blown gaskets or 
empty gas tank on lonely roads at mid- 
night. No bumpers to buy, fenders to 
straighten or insurance vendors to sup- 
port. The garageman has no lien on 
my pay check, and I can pass a filling 
station without committing petty lar- 
ceny on the wife’s pocketbook. I don’t 


Free 
By GLENN R. VERNAM 


Condensed from Extension* 


have to spend Sundays with a polish- 
ing rag, or buy cotton print to swaddle 
up my precious upholstery, 

This freedom has discovered to me 
a host of splendid neighbors whose 
faces were heretofore merely wind- 
shield blurs. It also led me to a spot, 
scant yards from the roadway, where 
flowers bloom among grass that grows 
of its own accord; where birds sing in 
the bushes and squirrels bark at the 
intruder. For the first time, my eyes 
recognize the beauty in flower gardens. 

Once again my own master, on my 
own two feet, I have shed that inferi- 
ority complex which impelled me to 
hurl bullying comments at my fellow 
travelers. Now we can converse like 
rational human beings. I found the old 
flower vendor, who occasionally used 
to slow down my mad dash for a long 
stop at the next red light, to be a walk- 
ing encyclopedia on my pet hobby. The 
little old lady who keeps that tiny two- 
by-four shop, where I now stop for to- 
bacco, speaks five languages and has 
a grasp of international affairs that 
would make the average radio com- 
mentator look like a politician who 
had mislaid his air compressor. I find 
that policemen have human emotions, 
that little children harbor no deliberate 
plan of mass suicide, and that pedes- 
trians are not creatures put here to halt 
the wheels of progress. 


*360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. October, 1943. 
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I can feel the wind in my face and 
the sun on my hair. I can even look up 
at the stars without bumping my head 
on the underside of the instrument 
board, My skin is gradually losing the 
color of an oyster’s bosom, my legs are 
relearning the first principle of loco- 
motion, and I find my stomach has 
other uses than forming a cushion for 
the steering wheel. 

No longer do I have to range farther 
afield for extra money to feed my mo- 
toring budget so I can range farther 
afield. That money now buys an aston- 
ishing number of things that I previ- 
ously had to view only with longing 
eyes. And my new-found freedom 
gives me time to enjoy them. I can 
even afford to pay my income tax this 
year. 

Under my present status, no scandal 
is provoked if I am seen pedaling my 
son’s bicycle erratically along the road. 
No one asks me to get the car out and 
make three trips down town for a box 
of crackers, a can of soup, and a quart 
of milk. My new freedom has indeed 


removed a lot of obstacles from the 
paths of life and liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness. I may not travel so 
fast, but I will know where I’ve been 
when I get there—and the chances of 
its having been a hospital are reduced. 

I don’t know who is mostly respon- 
sible for the cause of all this; I am 
merely one of the effects. But I do 
know that I will never again surrender 
myself unconditionally to that little 
gas-breathing captor who rode me so 
hard for so long. Perhaps, on some 
sweet day I may use another car. But 
it will be for use; not as a grindstone 
for my abraded nose, A nice stream- 
lined job, perhaps, devoid of all leech- 
like protuberances, parasitic attach- 
ments and gouging angles. Something 
which fits my need and my purse and 
which is willing to adapt itself to my 
personal scheme of things. Also, some- 
thing which does not embody all the 
principles of the Arab’s camel once it 
gets its head inside my tent. But it will 
have to be something very good, to 


tempt me. For I am free now. 


“a 
_ Symbol of Sympathy 


Immediately after the second bombing of Rome, according to dispatches 
from Vatican City, Pope Pius XII left the quiet and safety of the Vatican and 
went into the devastated areas. Few details were given of the Pope’s passage 
through the bombed districts. But when he returned to the Vatican his tradi- 
tional white cassock was no longer white: it was stained with the blood of the 
wounded. As the Pope proceeded through the streets, his arm had been stretched 
out in blessing without intermission, and when a seriously injured young man 
was carried past, the Pope touched him, staining his white garment. 


The Wage Earner (3 Sept. ’43). 








Make Your Mother-in-Law a Friend 


How to do it 


By MARTHA ALEXANDER 


Condensed from the Catholic Ladies’ Journal* 


“I anythi Ng ever happens to Jack,” 
I remarked casually at my bridge club 
the other day, “I would like to live 
with my mother-in-law.” The three 
women at my table reacted as one. 
They put down their cards, leaned 
back in their chairs, and stared. 

“You would?” Mary asked, a note 
of wonder in her voice. “Mine just 
scares me to death. Do you really like 
your mother-in-law?” 

“[’m crazy about her,” I said. “We'd 
have a marvelous time living together.” 

“That’s because your mother isn’t 
living. Your mother-in-law has become 
a substitute for your own mother.” 

“She has not. She’s no more a 
mother to me than a half dozen other 
women I know.” 

“Anyone can get along with her 
mother-in-law if she doesn’t mind be- 
ing a door mat,” said Edith. “The less 
I see of my mother-in-law the better.” 

“How can you be sure of that if 
you've never given her a chance?” I 
asked, “You might find she’s a lovable 
person if you'd make an attempt to 
know her.” 

“T don’t think it’s worth the effort,” 
she yawned, ““T'wo spades.” 

That terminated the subject for the 
bridge club, but not for me. Why 
shouldn’t I like my mother-in-law? 
She’s an intelligent, well-balanced, fair- 
minded person with a sparkling sense 


of humor. If we were to meet at bridge 
or tea or any social gathering, we'd be 
immediate friends. Then why should 
I dislike her simply because she’s the 
mother of the man I married? I 
shouldn’t, but before I knew her, I 
did. The very word mother-in-law 
brought to my mind countless jokes 
and cartoons, all the unpleasant re- 
marks of my friends which suggested 
a dragon who, if given the chance, 
would torture me for the rest of my 
life. 

Two days after Jack had proposed 
to me, I received a note from Nancy, 
his mother, inviting me to tea. It was 
a gracious note saying she was happy 
that Jack had found the right girl. 

“Soft soap,” I muttered to myself, 
and threw the note into the wastebas- 
ket. Nevertheless, I dressed carefully, 
and went to her home for tea. As the 
maid admitted me, I thought, “Go tell 
Her Majesty that exhibit A is here.” 

During our tea we discussed several 
writers, compared our tastes in music, 
and finally Nancy said, “I hope we will 
become great friends, you and I, We 
share quite a few interests.” 

“Here it comes,” I thought, and 
rushed to meet it. “Yes,” I said aloud, 
“our greatest common interest is Jack.” 

“Instead,” she answered slowly, “I'd 
say our greatest barrier is Jack.” 

“What do you mean?” 


*66 King St., Sydney, N.S.W., Australia. April 7, 1943, as reprinted from an unidentified 
contributed clipping. 
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“Not so many years ago, I was in 
your own position, a daughter-in-law. 
The constant antagonism between my 
mother-in-law and me even threatened 
my marriage. Each of us thought 
Ralph her special property and fought 
over him as over an unsurveyed piece 
of land. Neither was sure what be- 
longed to her, and so we both claimed 
the whole. It took us ten unhappy 
years to realize the true situation. But 
once we did it, we became friends.” 

Suddenly I remembered that all the 
mother-in-law stories I had heard were 
one-sided. “Just what is the true situa- 
tion?” I asked. 

“Since it’s always the same, we 
might as well use us as examples. You 
see, I know Jack as a boy, my son. You 
know him as a man, your fiance. They 
are two distinct persons. The love Jack 
gives me is a hangover from his child- 
hood. It will never grow up; it will 
never change. The love he gives you 
is entirely different. I have no part in 
it. It is an adult emotion, As long as 
we both remember this, he will not be 
a barrier. Otherwise, we may find our- 
selves enemies over the possession of 
something that can’t be possessed.” 

As if she were reading my thoughts, 
she went on, “Of course, Jack is the 
reason our friendship is desirable. But 
he can’t make us friends. That’s why 
I asked you to come here today while 
he is gone. If we are to be friends, we 
must learn to know each other as indi- 
viduals. Doubtless we'll find some 
things about each other we won’t like, 
but that’s true in any friendship. The 
qualities we dislike will be of no con- 


sequence unless we make them so.” 

A few days later, Nancy called me 
on the telephone. “It’s such a lovely 
day,” she said, “I’d like to drive into 
the country. Want to go?” 

That day I discovered her sense of 
humor. We laughed and talked about 
our childhood, politics, aviation, psy- 
chiatry—anything we thought of. 

Each time I was with her helped to 
dissolve the restraint I had felt at first. 
Once, I started to quote something 
Jack had said, and prefaced my re- 
mark with, “Jack, my fiance.” We 
both laughed. 

Sometimes the old prejudice would 
creep into my voice or perhaps I would 
just look a daughter-in-law look. Nan- 
cy would pretend not to notice or 
would talk about something that had 
no connection with Jack. 

Gradually I learned to trust her sin- 
cerity. She had carefully thought out 
her theories and lived them. From her 
own experience, she knew that they 
worked from either the daughter-in- 
law or mother-in-law angle, depending 
upon which took the initiative. On the 
day of my wedding I happened to over- 
hear a conversation between Nancy 
and a guest. 

“Doesn’t it break your heart to have 
your only son marry and leave you?” 
the guest asked. 

“Heavens, no,” Nancy replied. “He’s 
marrying my best friend. I know she’s 
the right girl for him.” She made no 
attempt to conceal the pride in her 
voice. 

Don’t tell me it isn’t worth the effort 
to be friends with your mother-in-law! 
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Diplomat in Action 


About-face saver 


Father Vallely directed his whim- 
sical eyes at the ceiling and remarked, 
“Yes, I wonder where our wandering 
boy is tonight!” He was speaking of 
Liu Shin Fa. Three weeks had passed 
since I had heard from Shin Fa. This 
caused me no anxiety. Owing to cer- 
tain peculiar circumstances, no news 
was decidedly good news. 

I was just about to allay Father Val- 
lely’s anxiety, when suddenly out of 
thin air a silent form, unmistakably 
familiar, floated gracefully past our 
window. We looked at each other in 
joyful amazement. In that instant two 
versions of an ancient proverb simul- 
taneously rushed to my mind. I chose 
the more complimentary: “Talk of 
angels and you'll hear their wings.” 

In a moment Shin Fa had rustled 
into the room. He greeted us with a 
smile such as Mona Lisa must have 
copyrighted in one of her less sprightly 
moments. But he had so highly de- 
veloped the instinct to hide his real 
feelings that he invariably masquer- 
aded in the opposite emotion. So I 
knew he was in hilarious good humor. 

It is difficult for anyone who has 
not been in the missions to realize the 
importance of Liu Shin Fa’s message. 
On the success of the journey from 
which he had just returned depended 
the conversion of a whole territory. 

Between the boundary lines of the 


By TIMOTHY LEAHY 
Condensed from the Far East® 


parishes of Chang-Tan-Kow and Yoba 
there existed a hinterland of paganism, 
about 50 square miles in extent. The 
territory comprised about 15 villages. 
The pastors of both Chang-Tan-Kow 
and Yoba had passed through this Sa- 
hara of paganism for many years, visit- 
ing their respective Christianities, but 
never in the region’s history had any 
of its inhabitants shown the slightest 
interest in Christianity — until some 
two months ago. Then some 50 fami- 
lies, in a village of 400 families, de- 
cided to enter the Church. 

It seems that one of their number, 
who was a teacher in Hankow, became 
interested in Christianity while there. 
After his conversion he returned fre- 
quently to his home and encouraged 
his friends and relatives to enter the 
Church. They requested me to open a 
day and night school, I had sent my 
best teachers there, for we realized that 
if our first efforts were successful, 
there were infinite opportunities in 
this new field. Three teachers, one 
after another, had failed. 

None seemed able to tag the cause 
of failure. The people, all three teach- 
ers agreed, were good and very well- 
disposed, but were intimidated by 
some powerful and wily but unidenti- 
fied obstacle. After a few days the air 
of hostility among the other villagers 
became unendurably tense. Gentlemen 


*St. Columbans, Nebr. September, 1943. 
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of the better class, with flowing robes, 
frequently met them at the door of 
the school, exuding a brand of counter- 
feit politeness, which ran somewhat 
as follows: “So nice to have this new 
religion come among us! Too bad, if 
anything should happen to its adher- 
ents, but then who can forestall the 
will of the gods?” Or, “What a hand- 
some robe the new teacher wears! 
Wouldn’t it be too tragic, if it should 
get soiled in these unworthy regions, 
especially if teacher should be wearing 
it at the time?” 

These and many more subtle “ex- 
cuse-please” innuendoes meant consid- 
erable loss of face several times a day. 
It was more than any Chinese teacher 
could stand. 

Then I approached Liu Shin Fa in 
his comfortable berth in a village near 
the church, where all families had en- 
tered the fold. I had four schools there 
and he was monarch of all he surveyed. 
When I told him of the impasse in this 
pagan village and that I proposed send- 
ing him there, he gazed at me with an 
expression suggestive of the Hima- 
layas on a wet day, but I knew that in 
his heart he was immensely pleased. 

I told him, of course, that he didn’t 
have to go, but he countered at once 
by saying he would like to go very 
much. In addition to the findings re- 
corded above, the teachers told him 
they suspected that all who had baited 
them were stooges of one man, whom 
they named. They were unable to veri- 
fy their suspicions, but even if they 
were right, nothing could be done 
about it, as this man was the most 
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powerful person in the village. It took 
Shin Fa only a few days to obtain con- 
clusive evidence that the suspect was 
the culprit. 

Now, shortly after Shin Fa’s ap- 
pointment, a certain great man, whom 
we shall call the General, arrived in the 
neighboring village to spend a vacation 
in his old home. This man was a chu- 
chang, a sort of deputy mandarin, and 
a blood relation of the people among 
whom Shin Fa worked. He had no 
official jurisdiction in his old home, 
but this, for Shin Fa’s purposes, was 
neither necessary nor desirable. He 
had, however, because of his distin- 
guished career, unbounded prestige, 
so much that, within the limits of his 
own clan, his very word was law. 

Late one evening Shin Fa went with 
a distant relative of the General’s to 
a tea shop in the neighboring village 
where the General entertained each 
evening. As they entered the shop, the 
General greeted his relative with a few 
commonplace remarks, then dismissed 
both of them with a nonchalant bow. 
Shin Fa and the relative sat at a near- 
by table and listened with eager ears. 
The General was speaking enthusias- 
tically about horses. He was mourn- 
fully deprecating the fact that though 
he had been three days at home and 
had combed the countryside for a pony 
worthy of his dignity, nary a nag could 
he find. 

Shin Fa’s hour had struck. He was 
just close enough to break into the 
conversation with a reasonable show 
of politeness. With due apologies for 
even making the suggestion, he stated 
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that he felt assured that his unworthy 
self could bring to the General’s door 
all that was fairest in horseflesh. The 
General had heard this before, so, 
laughing boisterously, he cynically in- 
quired where this phantom horse was 
to be found. 

It was then that Shin Fa shifted into 
high gear. He described the organiza- 
tion called the Catholic Church; told 
how he was just a humble member in 
its employment, but that as such, he 
had entree into every foreign priest’s 
house in the vicariate. Those priests, he 
continued, were excellent judges of 
horseflesh and always on the lookout 
for good ponies. Now, all good ponies 
came from up north, where some of 
those priests lived. When a priest down 
south wanted a good pony, he sent a 
man to them; and they, in turn, relied 
on the contacts and judgment of a 
Catholic up north, who was a horse 
dealer of some repute and a distant 
cousin of Liu Shin Fa’s. If the great 
man would but say the word, he would 
get him the best horse the North could 
produce, and bring him to the door. 
Furthermore, he should be under no 
obligation to keep the horse, If he 
didn’t like him, he, as a Church teach- 
er, could guarantee that the priest in 
Chang-Tan-Kow would take the horse. 

“Now here,” said the General, turn- 
ing to his company, “is a man who 
says something.” And then, being ac- 
customed to quick action, he turned 
to Shin Fa and asked, “When do you 
expect to let me have this horse?” 

“T will leave right now and be back 
within a week!” 


About eight days later, a novel scene 
was witnessed in the village. Shin Fa 
and his cousin leisurely entered lead- 
ing four of the finest horses that were 
ever seen in that neighborhood. They 
deliberately passed through the most 
crowded sections of the streets, gather- 
ing in their wake a multitude who, 
expressing amazement in an unending 
chorus of “Ai-ya, ai-ya,” followed 
them with the same spirit of joyful 
abandon as children foilow a brass 
band. Finally, with the whole village 
at his heels, Shin Fa drew rein before 
the General’s door. 

“Whose are the horses?” chorused 
the crowd. 

“They belong to the great man, of 
course,” answered Shin Fa. 

“But is he going to keep them all?” 

“Why, surely, if he has a mind to. 
He can afford it, can’t he? Anyhow, 
he’ll certainly keep them until he picks 
his choice.” 

Face to the Chinese is meat and 
drink. Never in all his comings and 
goings had this great man got such 
face in his home town as he was get- 
ting now, 

The General made the most of his 
opportunities. He had his young son 
ride each horse, in turn, until he was 
satisfied. Then he picked out a high- 
spirited little roan mare. That evening, 
when the party grew more private, the 
General called Shin Fa aside. He 
wished to reward him, he said; so he 
thrust an envelope into his hand. But 
Shin Fa would have nothing of it. It 
was a privilege and pleasure, he said, 
to serve such a distinguished mar 
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“Yes, but you must at least accept 
expenses.” 

Again the General was countered 
with a polite but unmistakable “No.” 
Then came the inevitable climax. 

“Yes, but isn’t there some way I can 
express my appreciation for all your 
trouble?” 

This was the question Shin Fa was 
awaiting. For a whole week he had 
been rehearsing the answer. He now 
gave it with superlative skill. “Well,” 
he said, “if the General insists, there 
is a slight matter of no importance, 
quite unworthy of a great man’s atten- 
tion, but still a large matter in the 
orbit of a humble man’s affairs.” 

Then he told of the unhappy im- 
passe in the next village, due to the 
inexcusable arrogance and interference 
of one man. He was careful not to con- 
demn the relative in question. The 
presentation of the matter needed very 
delicate handling, but it was A B C to 
our diplomat. The General, however, 
“went to town” on his relative. He 
opened up by labeling him a stupid 
imbecile and he developed from there 
on. He said he had serious trouble with 
him before, and that if he were not 
a relative he would have long since 
made him lose face. 

The rest was as easy as mailing a 
letter. The next day the General or- 
dered the relative to appear before him 
and, in the presence of Shin Fa, he read 
him the rules. He did not scold him. 


* 


That is not the Chinese way. On the 
contrary, he congratulated him on hav- 
ing so many members of his village 
becoming Catholics. He knew, he said, 
that he personally was not embracing 
the Catholic faith, but he would ap- 
preciate any and every little courtesy 
given to those who were, especially any 
courtesy shown to the Catholic teacher. 

This language does not seem very 
potent, but it had much the same ef- 
fect as if a sarcastic colonel approached 
a rookie with, “Dearie, the brigadier 
general wishes me to say that he’d ap- 
preciate it very much if you’d keep 
step with those other nice little boys.” 

The relative was astounded, but only 
for a moment. Finding his voice, he 
played the game consummately and 
afterwards he became Shin Fa’s best 
friend. 

Concluding this recital Shin Fa pro- 
duced a paper, While unfolding it he 
told me that on his return to the vil- 
lage the people, young and old, flocked 
to the school. 

“Here,” he said, handing me the 
paper, “are the names of another 50 
families of the same village, including 
most of the literati, who also wish to 
enter the Church.” 

With the paper was a letter from 
one of the chief men of the village, in- 
viting me to come to his home next 
day to open the school formally with 
Mass. This was the first Mass ever cele- 
brated in that village. 


A yawn is a silent shout. 


G. K. Chesterton. 
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Dividend from the Blood Bank 


With a thank you 


Although he was put ashore at 
Tulagi, where he was expected to die, 
genial Father Arthur McQuaid, Navy 
lieutenant, is back in his Lowell, Mass., 
parish today, because three pints of 
blood collected by the Red Cross saved 
his life. 

Acting on orders to intercept a Japa- 
nese convoy bringing reinforcements 
and supplies to Jap troops still holding 
positions on Guadalcanal, Father Mc- 
Quaid’s ship was part of a force which 
sank, according to official reports, two 
large destroyers, four smaller destroy- 
ers, two troop transports, and a cargo 
ship which took to the bottom with 
them no fewer than 7,000 Nipponese 
fighters. 

“All we lost was one cruiser,” Chap- 
lain McQuaid recalls. “I was the last 
person to conduct divine services on 
that ship. That was on a clear Sunday 
morning. By Tuesday morning she 
was on the bottom. Our ship was hit, 
too, during the battle. I was pretty bad- 
ly burned on the face, arms and legs. I 
was blind for two weeks, unable to 
walk for two months, and am now re- 
gaining the use of my hands. 

“T haven’t a doubt but that without 
blood plasma I wouldn’t be here now. 
There was plasma aboard my ship and 
I remember receiving my first pint. In 
spite of what that did for me, I was 
lowered over the side the next morn- 


Condensed from the Catholic Herald Citizen* 


ing after the battle, neatly wrapped in 
about 100 yards of gauze bandage, and 
set ashore at Tulagi to die. I looked like 
an Egyptian mummy. 

“The medical officer must have mis- 
judged the power of plasma. There’s 
nothing like it, especially for burns, 
and most of our cases were from burns. 
I passed out somewhere along the line, 
and I don’t remember getting more 
plasma, but my medical record shows 
that I was given two more units of the 
precious fluid. 

“I wish I knew who the three per- 
sons were who donated the plasma 
that saved my life. I’d like to thank 
them personally. I’m grateful to all of 
them and so is every man in the Navy, 
Marine Corps, Coast Guard and Army 
who has lived because of blood plas- 
ma.” 

Those still unhurt have a feeling of 
security in battle, for they know that 
they have a chance now if they are hit, 
Father McQuaid said. 

“T’ve seen so many lives saved out 
there,” he concluded. “I’m certain the 
use of blood plasma will prove to be 
one of the greatest advances of medical 
science in the whole war. I’ve seen 
plasma used for burns, wounds, shock, 
and now they’re using it in many cases 
of malignant malaria. It’s impossible to 
tell how great a weapon plasma is over 


death.” 


*793 N. Jackson St., Milwaukee, Wis. Sept. 11, 1943. 
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Crime Hunter 
By JOHN J. FLOHERTY 
Condensed chapter of a book* 


Arriving in Washington one bright 
morning, I entered a taxicab, “Depart- 
ment of Justice Building,” I instructed 
the driver. 

“Which entrance, Mister?” he asked. 

Unfamiliar with the building, I re- 
plied, “FBI.” The taximan gave me a 
hurried glance and started the car. 
While waiting for a traffic light, a few 
minutes later, he said, “That FBI is 
a great outfit, Mister. Don’t know 
what we would do without it these 
days.” During succeeding months 
while I was engaged in studying the 
work, methods, and personnel of the 
FBI, I thought of the taxi driver’s 
words many times. 

The FBI is a unit of the Department 
of Justice, with jurisdiction in cases in- 
volving violation of certain federal 
statutes. It is not a police force nor de- 
tective agency, although it has the 
power of arrest and is charged with 
tracking down criminals. It is rather 
an organization of highly trained spe- 
cialists of excellent educational and 
moral background skilled in the appli- 
cation of science to secure evidence that 
will lead to conviction or prove the 
innocence of an accused person. 

The story of the FBI is an epic in 
which the imagination, courage, and 
uncompromising ideals of a very young 
man transformed an outmoded ap- 
pendage of the Department of Justice 


into a streamlined army of crime hunt- 
ers. On New Year’s Day, 1895, a son 
was born in Washington, D.C., to 
Dickerson and Annie Hoover. He was 
christened John Edgar. During his 
childhood the boy showed no unusual 
traits. In elementary schools he was 
normal, a little underweight but full 
of energy. 

He began to show marked signs of 
leadership in Central High School. Al- 
though the smallest in his cadet com- 
pany, he became its captain in his 
senior year. What he lacked in size he 
made up in the power of his voice and 
manner, which gained for him the 
nickname Speed. He graduated in 
1913, valedictorian, filled with burn- 
ing determination. 

His first job was catalogue clerk in 
the Congressional Library, and while 
there he devoted his evenings to the 
study of law at George Washington. 
After receiving his Bachelor and Mas- 
ter degrees he was admitted to the bar 
and, in 1917, entered the Department 
of Justice. While engaged in legal work 
he acquired some valuable counterespi- 
onage experience in connection with 
the first World War, then in progress. 

In 1919 he was appointed special 
assistant to the attorney general and 
two years later was made assistant di- 
rector of the FBI. Here he observed 
the cumbersome methods prevailing at 


*Inside the F.B.I. 1943. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 192 pp. $2. 
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a time when the national crime bill 
was mounting alarmingly. For the next 
few years he fought a desperate battle 
behind the scenes to save the bureau 
from falling to a still lower status. 
Meanwhile Atty. Gen. Harlan F. Stone 
was searching the U.S. for the man 
best fitted to direct the FBI. 

The attorney general sent for Hoo- 
ver. The future chief justice of the U. S. 
Supreme Court looked him over. He 
was slight of build but a giant in reso- 
lution, now 29 years old, 

“Hoover,” began the learned man 
abruptly, “I’ve been looking for the 
best man in the country for the job; 
you're it.” 

The young attorney said quietly, “I 
will take the job only with the under- 
standing that politics and political pull 
are thrown out bodily.” 

Stone, an imposing man of. great 
size and greater ideas, glowered at the 
slender figure of the new director of 
the FBI. “Young man,” he said, “that 
is the only condition on which you 
may take the job. Get to work.” 

House cleaning began that very day. 
A new order was established. Heavy- 
jowled political pensioners and broken- 
down private sleuths gave way quickly 
to alert young men with clean records 
and keen minds. Offhand suspicion 
was supplanted by co!d investigation. 
Guesswork was ousted; legwork and 
brainwork took its place. The neglect- 
ed fingerprint identification came into 
its own. The International Association 
of Chiefs of Police, which had looked 
with misgiving on Hoover's prede- 
cessors, now came forward and, as a 


gesture of good faith, helped the new 
director establish today’s huge clearing- 
house for criminal fingerprints by pool- 
ing their collection of prints with that 
of Leavenworth Penitentiary and turn- 
ing over to the FBI 810,000 finger- 
prints of known criminals. Today there 
are in all more than 65 million finger- 
prints filed with the FBI. 

Director Hoover selected his special 
agents with the care of a connoisseur, 
and conditioned them physically and 
psychologically. Lawyers or account- 
ants, almost all of them, college gradu- 
ates, carefully dressed and well-man- 
nered, they shocked the old-fashioned 
sleuths and brought a grin of glee to 
the hard faces of the criminals; politi- 
cal riffraff looked for easy times ahead. 
The critics forgot that well-tailored 
clothes may cover a well-muscled body, 
a good-looking hat may top a well- 
balanced brain, and that a machine 
gun responds as accurately to a well- 
kept hand as to a grimy one. 

The early days of the Hoover regime 
were nightmares of obstruction and 
sniping by professional politicians. FBI 
special agents were not permitted to 
carry firearms at a time when the 
cheapest gangster boasted of his ar- 
senal of revolvers, automatics, and ma- 
chine guns. During that period also, 
the FBI men were prohibited from 
tracking down kidnappers. Bank rob- 
beries, extortions and other major 
crimes were kept under the jurisdic- 
tion of local law-enforcement agencies 
whose authority ceased at state and 
county lines. 

. In spite of the barriers and criticism, 
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Hoover never hesitated in building, 
training and inspiring an organization 
which he made the “most difficult to 
enter and the easiest to leave.” Little 
by little, patronage hunters realized 
that political pull and political pressure 
were a hindrance rather than help to 
an applicant. 

A powerful political leader called 
one day to discuss enrollment of a con- 
stituent. Without a moment’s hesita- 
tion Hoover told his distinguished vis- 
itor that since the young man had not 
been admitted to the bar he was in- 
eligible. The caller smiled affably and 
departed. A few days later he appeared 
with a certificate showing that his 
young friend who had never been in- 
side a law school had just been ad- 
mitted to the bar. Hoover, a lawyer 
himself, smiled as he saw that the cer- 
tificate was from a state that did not 
require law-school attendance. “Sorry,” 
he said to the great man, “it won’t do; 
an applicant must be a bona fide law- 
yer.” The applicant did not get the job 
and the rule was reinforced that an ap- 
plicant other than a certified account- 
ant must be a member of the bar and a 
graduate of a recognized law school. 

Meanwhile the worst hoodlums in 
history were becoming national heroes. 
Gangsters, kidnappers, bank robbers, 
extortioners were living on the fat of 
the land and were being glamorized 
as modern Robin Hoods. An epidemic 
of gangster motion pictures, in which 
racketeers and robbers machine-gun- 
ned their way to a virtuous conclusion, 
polluted the entertainment world. The 


sensational press, with its eye on the. 
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cash register, assigned its best feature 
writers and sob sisters to current crime 
stories that glowed with pseudo adven- 
ture and slimy romance. 

Then came a momentous decision. 
It had been the bureau’s custom dur- 
ing its gumshoe days to surround its 
activities with mysterious silence, pos- 
sibly on the grounds that the less said, 
the better. Crime had the limelight, 
but the crime hunters were unknown. 
When Hoover declared his epic war on 
gangdom he said, “If there is going 
to be publicity, let it be on the side 
of law and order.” Soon the G-men 
and police officers replaced the hood- 
lums as heroes. Small boys who had 
been emulating the movie gangsters in 
their new version of Cops and Robbers 
soon wielded their make-believe weap- 
ons as G-men. 

Comprehensive anti-crime laws had 
been passed expanding the scope and 
powers of FBI men, giving them the 
legal right to make arrests, to carry 
arms and, when necessary, shoot it out, 

The war against big-time criminals 
was on in earnest. G-men engaged in 
an intensive battle with roving kid- 
nappers, bank robbers and desperadoes 
in general. Incessant practice with ma- 
chine gun, revolver and rifle soon gave 
them the superiority. Pretty-boy Floyd, 
John Dillinger and Baby-face Nelson, 
Fred Barker and his gun-toting moth- 
er, Ma Barker, and others who shot it 
out met a quick death. There were 
casualties on both sides, however. Spe- 
cial Agents Caffrey, Cowley, Hollis, 
Baum, Klein, Baker, Rowe, and Ram- 
sey died on the firing line. 
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Whenever duties permitted, Direc- 
tor Hoover could be found on the front 
line, for it is a rule in the FBI that 
wherever it is possible the top-ranking 
agent leads the battle. Mr. Hoover en- 
gaged in the capture or killing of some 
of the most dangerous underworld 
celebrities. He personally led the party 
that captured Alvin Karpis, one of the 
most vicious criminals the country had 
ever known. 

Karpis and a friend named Hunter 
had been discovered in a hideout in 
New Orleans. Their capture would be 
a dangerous undertaking. So Hoover 
warned his agents of the hazards of 
the job, gave each man a chance to 
withdraw. None made a move. Then 
he told them they could put on bullet- 
proof vests if they wished. Still no one 
moved. “All right, men,” said the di- 
rector. “Let’s go.” 

The hideout was in an apartment 
building on a traffic-filled boulevard 
with only a very narrow lane at one 
side. The building and neighborhood 
had been carefully surveyed. Each de- 
tail of the operation had been re- 
hearsed; every man knew his part; 
every move had been timed to the tick 
of a watch. Special agents had received 
assignments to roof, fire escapes and 
rear entrance of the building. Three 
were to accompany the director through 
the main entrance in a frontal attack. 
A zero hour for attack was set so that 
the members of the raiding party 
would go into action at the same split 
second, 

Two sedans left the FBI field office 
and merged unobtrusively with traffic 


moving toward the hideout. The spe- 
cial agents rode in silence, each man’s 
thoughts concentrated on the job to 
be done. Karpis, a killer by instinct, 
would blast his way out with complete 
disregard for human life. 

As the cars reached the neighbor- 
hood, the G-men were relieved to find 
a traffic lane open to the door of the 
building. When a little more than a 
block away a traffic light flashed. To 
have gone through it would have 
called attention to the raiding party 
and possibly caused complications. 
The cars stopped while the tantalizing 
red light blocked the way for an age- 
long minute. A few moments before 
the light changed, a man riding an old 
white horse trotted from the side street 
and swung inio the single lane that 
was so happily free of traffic. By the 
time the green light blinked on, he 
had the FBI cars completely blocked. 
They could move only as fast as the old 
nag clopped along the asphalt. This 
was contrary to raid technique, which 
calls for rapid and unexpected ap- 
proach. Surprise is often a deciding 
factor. 

When within less than half a block 
of the apartment house the raiders saw 
two men emerge from its front door 
and walk leisurely toward a black 
sedan parked at the curb. 

“There they are, boys!” The direc- 
tor’s voice was as calm as if he were 
calling attention to two acquaintances, 
Meantime the old horse, weary after 
a day’s hauling, slowed his pace. 

Director Hoover, in the front seat 


beside the driver, unlimbered his re- 
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volver and threw off the safety. “When 
you come abreast of Karpis’ car, stop!” 
he whispered as he glanced behind to 
make sure the second car was in posi- 
tion. 

“Very well, sir,” said the driver as 
he threw back his coat and hitched 
his holster forward. The two agents in 
the rear already had the ugly muzzles 
of machine guns covering Karpis and 
Hunter. 

As the FBI came alongside Karpis’ 
sedan, it slowed to a stop. Without a 
show of haste Hoover stepped out. He 
was not more than five feet from Kar- 
pis at the wheel. Approaching the 
killer with revolver aimed, he said 
quietly, “Get out, Karpis!” 

Karpis, caught off guard, blinked. 
His face turned the gray-white of a 
fish’s belly. Hunter at the same instant 
saw the machine-gun muzzles in the 
car window. And as if from nowhere, 
four men with revolvers cocked lined 
the sedan on the sidewalk. 

Both desperadoes raised their hands 
high, very high. They knew that the 
slightest false move would bring a 
blast of bullets. When they were trans- 
ferred to the director’s car, the killers 
ran true to form: they trembled from 
sheer fright. 

It did not take long to put the fear 
of the law into leaders of the under- 
world. Major crimes that the country 
had almost taken for granted were 
checked or eradicated. 

During this period Hoover created 
the powerful auxiliary of the FBI, now 
world-known as the National Police 
Academy. Through this powerful ally 
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thousands of law-enforcement officers 
have been trained in methods and prin- 
ciples of the FBI. An alarm can now 
be spread from one end of the U. S. to 
the other in a matter of minutes. 

The technical laboratory at the FBI 
headquarters, in which more than 300 
scientists work day and night, is at the 
disposal of police agencies throughout 
the country: a fitting monument to the 
burning zeal of J. Edgar Hoover, for 
through it he has eliminated guess- 
work from the preparation of evidence. 
Many a hardened criminal is now be- 
hind bars, because he left a shoeprint, 
hair, fiber from a coat, piece of string, 
cartridge case, fingerprint, or one of a 
thousand other telltale objects at the 
scene of a crime. 

Of the 13,000 persons employed in 
the FBI the director is the hardest 
worker. Now in his late 40’s, he is as 
rugged as some of his men only half 
his age. When things are quiet his 
hours are from 8:30 in the morning 
until 7:30 at night, every minute cram- 
med with high-speed activity. When 
on a case he often goes without sleep 
for 48 hours and has been known on 
many occasions to have gone 72 hours 
without as much as a nap, and with 
nothing to eat but a few sandwiches. 
In spite of physical strains, he keeps 
in the pink of condition with moderate 
exercise and moderate living. Yet with 
all the seriousness of his job, he is jovial 
and full of the joy of life. Furthermore, 
he makes every effort to see to it that 
every employee under him has ample 
recreation, for he has made the FBI a 
family affair in more ways than one. 
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The FBI Recreation Association en- 
courages recreation of all kinds: sports, 
social activities, and many other enter- 
prises that stimulate a fraternal spirit. 
Its magazine, the Investigator, sup- 
plied to all employees, is thoughtfully 
prepared. It tells of baseball and bas- 
ketball achievements of the FBI teams. 
Dances and parties are all reported, as 
well as Red Cross work, religious ac- 
tivities, betrothals, marriages, births, 
and deaths. A one-act play tournament 
is held periodically by the theater 
group. The contesting casts are re- 
cruited from the night force, the day 
force, and the midnight force (the FBI 
works 24 hours a day). Prizes are of- 
fered for short stories and poetry that 
include the FBI in the subject matter. 
These are but a few of the recreational 
activities fostered by the director and 
encouraged by his presence. 

The adage, “In time of peace pre- 
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pare for war,” might well have been 
Hoover’s motto when he established 
his little-known National Security In- 
dex. This Who’s Who of enemy resi- 
dents was begun quietly in 1939. All 
56 of the FBI field officers participated 
in gathering data for the master index 
in Washington. This file has been 
called the most valuable document in 
America, for in it are listed every po- 
tentially dangerous enemy of the na- 
tion. It is a vast summary of thousands 
of volumes and millions of words taken 
from confidential FBI reports. 

Nearest to Hoover’s heart is the 
fingerprint identification division in 
which the 65 million “signatures” of 
both good and bad citizens are indexed. 
This vast library might well be con- 
sidered the pivot around which the 
amazing organization revolves, for to 
convict or prove the innocence of any- 
one you must first identify him. 
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Prisoners of War 


By a Soldier 


Condensed from a letter* 


We picked up a trainload of Ger- 
man prisoners at an east-coast port. 
After getting the prisoners on board, 
guards were placed in each car and on 
each platform. My job was that of a 
screen guard; every time the train 


How the other half lives 


stopped I had to hop off and stand 
guard with my tommy gun and keep 
the nosey civilians away from the train. 
Civilians gave us more trouble than 
the prisoners, especially small-town 
constables and deputies who were con- 


* Aug. 24, 1943. 
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tinually trying to tell us how to do our 
job. 

The prisoners were fed exactly the 
same as we were and, believe it or not, 
they complained a few times when the 
food was late. Under the Geneva Con- 
vention we were not allowed to use 
force on them unless an escape was at- 
tempted. The nazis knew this and at 
times they were quite insulting and 
domineering. The “super-race” mem- 
bers that we escorted to Texas ranged 
in age from 16 to 50 and even the 16- 
year-olds had at least two years in the 
war so far. Many were married and 
had as many as five children. In the 
entire train there wasn’t a single Ger- 
man who had been home in the last 
three years. 

We could not convince them that 
Germany was being bombed and that 
a few of her cities had been leveled. 
They still have absolute faith in their 
leaders and a firm belief in their ulti- 
mate victory. Some of them were quite 
surprised on passing through New 
York City to see no evidence of the 
“vast air raids by the Luftwaffe.” You 
can imagine the tripe they are forced 
to swallow. 

Even though they are susceptible 
100% to their own propaganda, they 
are very intelligent. They knew the dif- 
ferent rivers and cities we passed 
through better than the U. S. boys who 
were guarding them. Would you be- 
lieve it, one night at about 2:30 a.m. I 
was walking through a prisoner coach 
when I came upon three of them study- 
ing and working out problems in alge- 
bra and trigonometry — 5,000 miles 


November 


from home, prisoners, and still with 
enough spirit to study. Maybe that is 
one reason they have had a certain 
measure of military success up to the 
present, 

Once we got to a camp deep in 
Texas, we unloaded our charges and 
about-faced to Arkansas. Now my beef- 
ing starts. 

We got off at Monticello Internment 
Camp, where Italian prisoners are har- 
bored, And I do mean harbored. These 
boys are treated better than we are and 
that is no joke. They are happier than 
our boys and show it by their continual 
singing and dancing. In order to get 
an ordinary two-man job done we 
must use eight men: two work, two 
go to the latrine, two are in the latrine, 
and two are coming from the latrine 
to relieve the two who are working. 
Miraculously, three or four minutes be- 
fore chow all eight will appear and 
fall into formation to be marched to 
the mess hall. They all know that force 
cannot be used on them and they take 
advantage of it. 

Here is the payoff. In one special 
part of the prison stockade is a group 
of three-room bungalows, brand new 
and completely furnished, right down 
to an electric refrigerator and radio. 
These are for the Italian generals cap- 
tured in North Africa. The rub is this, 
the food we soldiers eat is kept cool in 
old-fashioned iceboxes, but the Italian 
generals get a refrigerator apiece. Even 
the commanding officer on the post, a 
colonel, does not have a refrigerator. 

The one good part of this camp is 
the fact that at night we are treated 
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to some of the beautiful music that 
you wrote about in your letter. These 
boys have some fine voices in their 
ranks and we gather at the stockade 
every night to listen to the prisoners 
sing. It is really good. 

About two miles from camp is the 
small, very small, town of Monticello. 
They might have some of that famous 
southern hospitality down here but as 
yet all we have seen is a bunch of 
scowls and frowns. The town is deader 


than Jericho and as friendly as a lion. 
After 7:30 in the evening you cannot 
buy an ice-cream soda and it seems as 
though you can never buy a beer. Cur- 
few for soldiers is 11:00 p.m. 

Oh, yes, I forgot one thing about 
the Italian prisoners. Each one is al- 
lowed to draw one pint of wine per 
day. We get warm running water. |] 
hope that the American soldiers who 
are prisoners in Germany and Italy are 
treated as well. 


aa 
What the U.S. Soldier Is Like 


According to a survey by the United States News, the new American Army 
is rated as the best-paid army in the world, the best-dressed, and the best-fed. 


Also, the best-educated. 


Two of every three men in the Army are high-school or college men. Half 
the soldiers go to church. Two of every five listen to the radio when off duty. 


Half read books or magazines. 


Army food draws a good report. The food study shows: 78% think the 
Army buys good food; 72% think it is well prepared; 90% find it served fresh 
and hot; 85% get as much as they want for breakfast, 93%, for dinner, and 


89%, for supper. 


Recently discharged patients regard Army medical care as good. This was 
the verdict of 80%. Dental care was reported good by 68% of the men; hos- 


pital care by 73%. 


Churchgoers comprise 56% of the soldiers. Catholics are the most regular. 
For entertainment 51% of the men prefer movies; 37% prefer professional or 
stage shows. Two-thirds of our fighters like to sing while marching, or sing in 


groups in the evening. 


As for the movies, in posts in the U. S. the pictures are changed five times 
a week and cost the men only 15c in cash or 12c by coupons. Abroad, there is 
no charge to soldiers for the movies, which are made on special film by Holly- 
wood producers with the stipulation that they be shown free. 


The Victorian (Oct. *43). 








4F for Motherhood 


By MARY L. HEALY 


Case of rash judgment 


Condensed from the Catholic Home Journal* 


It pierced one of those peculiar si- 
lences which comes suddenly, for no 
reason at all, over a group of chatter- 
ing women. We were sitting at the 
long Red Cross sewing table. The re- 
mark stood out, clear and hard and 
cold. 

“Of course, she has time for a per- 
manent. After all, she’s been married 
five years, and has no baby to tie her 
down!” 

We all knew who “she” was. After 
all, there was only one soft, new per- 
manent wave on the heads under the 
required veiling marked with crosses. 
There was only one matron, married 
five years “and no baby to tie her 
down.” All the rest of us had home- 
made waves, or naturally flat tresses; 
all the rest of us had babes or broods 
of them (except two war brides who 
were blissfully and obviously “expect- 
ing”). That left only the woman next 
to me at table, toward whom no one 
dared glance for a while. 

Hands flew frantically with needle 
and bandage roll. And as soon as our 
tongues could be pried from the first 
dry cleavage to the roofs of our mouths, 
they flew, too, in meaningless talk. But 
no amount of patter could erase those 
words hanging in sharp profile in the 
atmosphere. 

The woman thus spoken of was my 
friend; for some time I have known 


her poignant story. I know all the fu- 
tile, weary trips she has made from 
doctor to doctor, the novenas she has 
offered, the disappointments she has 
hidden beneath a nicely set wave. | 
could have wept for the unnecessary 
hurt. All I could say was, “J’m so 
sorry,” and hope she knew how truly 
sorry I was. 

Her grin was a good try. “That’s 
O.K.” she said. “I can’t blame any- 
one. I have to expect dirty cracks in 
a group like ours. I’m like a strapping 
six footer walking around out of uni- 
form. He can’t wear a sign on his chest 
that reads, ‘Bum eyes, folks, or I’d be 
in the Army.’ I can’t wear a sign say- 
ing, ‘I’d give anything I own to be 
a mother; but the docs all say, No 
soap.” 

Why can’t we all learn to mind our 
own business? Why can’t we realize 
that no man can judge another with- 
out looking into his heart? And no 
man can achieve that particular bit of 
research. 

This woman is only one of a vast 
army who would “give anything” for 
a chance at motherhood. It is a part 
of woman’s makeup, this urge toward 
maternity. The little girl crooning to 
her doll feels its first stirrings, and she 
grows up with the feeling warm and 
sweet within her,a yearning for a child, 
a hope to realize an inborn destiny. 


*Salisbury, Pa. September, 1943. 
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When I was at the reception desk 
of a family-welfare agency during de- 
pression days, a thin, poorly clad Mexi- 
can woman came in to apply for relief. 
“T have six children,” she said, “and 
I’m expecting another.” She spread her 
hands eloquently, and added a touch- 
ing footnote, “The rich want children 
and don’t get them.” But there was no 
protestation, nor revolt in her tone. It 
was merely an acceptance of the way 
things are on this globe. 

Why God should send another soul 
into her small crowded home, with its 
poor sanitation, its abject poverty, its 
limited intellectual, moral, and spirit- 
ual resources, is known only to Him. 
Why He should not send a soul into 
the huge echoing home of the tycoon 
who would give a good share of his 
fortune for a blood heir to that very 
fortune, isn’t ours to know. God has 
great and good reasons for the things 
which come to pass among us on earth, 
which elude any interpretation of our 
stunted intellects. 

When my second baby was born, I 
became acquainted, in that swift inti- 
mate manner women do in maternity 
wards, with a young mother whose 
baby was stillborn. She is a lovely per- 
son. I recall how fearful I was of say- 
ing too much about the very talk-pro- 
voking points of a newborn son, how 
even the Sister on the floor had warned 
us to “soft-pedal baby talk,” how we 
used to blunder over phrases which 
might offend this girl with empty arms 
while I and the other two women wel- 
comed our infants several times a day. 
But it was the bereaved mother herself 


who put all the rest of us at our ease. 

Instead of crying fierce tears into 
her pillow, she turned a pale but peace- 
ful face toward our living babies, and 
insisted on knowing what each weigh- 
ed, the names chosen, the reaction to 
formulas, and all the lovely lore of 
those first ten days. 

And she, in turn talked about her 
baby, “He was perfect, the doctor said, 
A nine-pound boy. He was buried in 
the little dress I’d made for his Bap- 
tism, and the priest went along to the 
cemetery.” 

Among her callers was an elderly 
woman who said, “I know how you 
must feel, dear. My first baby was born 
dead. My second is now a priest.” She, 
too, was pointing toward the future, 
showing this gallant mother that the 
world need not end with one disap- 
pointment. 

Now listen to the subsequent history 
of this mother with her stillborn babe, 
That first one was born almost seven 
years ago, and since then she has en- 
dured, cheerfully and hopefully, four 
pregnancies. And she has only one liv- 
ing child! Just think of the injustice, 
should she one day hear companions 
at a Red Cross table or a parish society 
say, “Married seven years and only 
one child!” Those who are honored 
with motherhood should be humble in 
gratitude. But they should beware of 
smugness in their state. 

Oh, yes, there are women in this 
world who have sinfully shut the door 
of life to children they might bear. But 
it is cruel to classify at random any 
woman who is not a mother. 








Going Home Under Protest 


By DOROTHY FREMONT GRANT 


Condensed chapter of a book* 


June, 1931.1 was told today that 
Uncle John has joined the Catholic 
Church. I am ashamed to face my 
friends. Uncle John has always been so 
levelheaded, Yet he seems serene and 
happy about it. I wonder. Perhaps, 
with increasing years, he is a little off. 
Doug, my precious husband, says it is 
none of my business; so why stew over 
it? I have also heard that Uncle John 
is going to write a book. He is planning 
to call it Approach to Truth. Of all the 
crazy ideas! Imagine an intelligent per- 
son like him joining a Church made 
for the ignorant; and writing a book 
about it. It’s going to be hard to live 
down. 

May, 1932. I certainly hoped Uncle 
John by this time would have given up 
the Catholics; but he is in deeper than 
ever. He makes speeches all over and 
writes articles galore, and gets them 
published. And strange as it all is, he 
still seems perfectly content. I’ve been 
giving this sickening business of hav- 
ing a Catholic in the family a lot of 
thought. It is tickling my curiosity. 
What, really, is wrong with Catholics? 
I just don’t know. 1 remember as a 
child, one referred to Catholics with 
the same sort of asthmatic whisper 
with which one spoke of unmention- 
able things. I remember that those who 
were the most scornful of Catholics 
were neighbors who went to some 


Uncle John breaks the peace 


other church, and were very pious. 

I can’t remember my dear mother 
ever making unkind remarks. One of 
her dearest friends was a Catholic, and 
she spoke of this as though it were a 
virtue. Funny! I can’t recall that moth- 
er ever made any practice of going to 
church herself, although she made me 
learn the Ten Commandments, the 
Apostles’ Creed, and the Lord’s Pray- 
er. And she taught me that lovely 
Psalm, “The Lord is my Shepherd.” 
Mother used to say that I could live my 
whole life on one rule: “Be kind.” 

September, 1932. Uncle John is 
working hard on his book. He is 
changing the title from Approach to 
Truth to The Long Road Home*. 
Well, that’s something. He sees, prob- 
ably, that he hasn’t approached “truth” 
at all and is running to cover with the 
word home. 

I wish he hadn’t become a Catholic; 
it is so disturbing. It upsets me. Doug 
keeps saying, “For goodness’ sake, quit 
fussing about his religion and attend 
to your own.” He reminds me that I 
was confirmed in the Episcopal church 
only four short years ago and scarcely 
ever go to church except at Christmas 
and Easter. But Doug is no one to talk. 
He doesn’t belong to any church. He 


*Uncle John is John Moody, founder of 
Moody’s Investor’s Service, whose conversion 
in 1931 was signaled by his book, The Long 
Road Home (Macmillan, 1933. $1). 


*What Other Answer? 1943. Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 274 pp. $2.75. 
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admits he doesn’t even pray. He says, 
“A good Sunday morning in God’s 
sunshine is a lot better than listening 
to some minister trying to match up 
the Bible with life today.” 

I don’t know what to think. I 
couldn’t give up praying altogether. I 
don’t believe in that silly night-and- 
morning-on-the-knees-by-the-bed stuff. 
But I do believe in prayer. I have never 
asked God for anything I really needed 
but it was given me. 

That reminds me. I don’t spend 
much time saying “Thank you” to 
God. Doug says that if he ever does 
pray, that’s all he will say. Just “Thank 
you.” He says, “Why wait for Christ- 
mas to help the poor?” My Doug has 
a lot of sense. 

February, 1933. We had dinner with 
the family, and I am so encouraged. 
I caught Uncle John reading an odd 
little book, The Church Surprising. He 
seemed to enjoy it. Probably he has 
been finding disagreeable shocks inside 
that Church. I'll bet this book shows 
up the Catholic Church. 

Four days later. Uncle John sent me 
that book! A letter came today saying, 
“You seemed interested in the book I 
was reading, so I’m sending a copy. 
Read it if you wish. Anyhow, keep it.” 
He also sent a small booklet called My 
Faith and I, written by a man named 
Daniel A. Lord, with S.J. after his 
name, I never heard of that title. Prob- 
ably a degree from some hick college. 

Next day. I read the book and book- 
let through last night. The book de- 
fends the Catholic Church! The author 


is another convert—an English one, 


who left the Anglican church. How 
many converts does this Church get? 
And do they all write about it? As for 
the small booklet by the Lord man, it is 
outrageous Catholic propaganda. 

All the same, I’m getting curious, 
purely from an educational point of 
view. I would never be a Catholic. I 
possess too much self-respect. But it 
would be interesting to know what sort 
of hocus-pocus they really believe. May- 
be I'll ask Uncle John for another 
book. But he must not get the notion 
he can make a Catholic out of me. 
That will never, never happen. 

A week later. A six-page letter from 
Uncle John today. It starts: “I am 
grateful that you really read The 
Church Surprising and also the little 
book by the Jesuit, Father Lord.” (Jes- 
uit? So that is what S.J. stands for. 
I will have to be on guard. Jesuits, I’m 
told, are the most dangerous priests.) 
Then he goes on about how hard it is 
to get outsiders to read Catholic stuff. 
Where does he get that “outside” no- 
tion? Catholics are “outsiders.” His 
letter preaches: “When we want ad- 
vice on law we go to a lawyer, not toa 
butcher; when we are sick we go to a 
doctor, not to a barber; but when we 
want to know what the Catholic 
Church is, most of us talk only with 
people who know nothing about it. I 
am glad to see you are not one of the 
latter type.” 

There may be something in that. I 
asked Doug what he thought. But he 
was listening to some silly fight broad- 
cast and just snapped at me, “They'll 
say anything to get you to listen.” I 
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couldn’t discuss it, with the announcer 
bellowing “a left to the body and one 
to the jaw.” What time men waste 
when they might be discussing relig- 
ion! But you can’t mix prize fights and 
religion. I'll just have to paddle along 
alone. 

March, 1933. Another long letter. 
Uncle John has been bombarding me 
with letters. Goodness knows, he is 
wasting effort. I’ve told him over and 
over that I will never become a Catho- 
lic. But he keeps right on. He says he is 
not trying to convert me; that he is 
simply answering questions, I’ve asked 
him a lot but only to be informed on 
religious history. 

I wonder if he knows as much as he 
thinks he does? He says the King 
James Bible was brought out in 1604. 
I question that. Where was it before? 
He also says Catholics read the Bible. 
How can he? He admits they don’t 
read the King James. If not that, then 
what? He says the Catholic Church 
gave the Bible to the world, in the 3rd 
century. Christianity was started in the 
Ist, and if people didn’t have a Bible, 
how could there be any Christianity? 
(These must be trying days for poor 
Auntie.) 

This letter is full of talk about the 
supernatural, the Catholic doctrine of 
grace, and things like that. It is Greek 
to me; and I am amazed that he should 
go in for such complicated philosophy. 
I like my own ideas much better. Doug 
breaks out with, “Well, what are your 
own ideas?” I wonder. 

The sanest thing Uncle John says 
is this: “I don’t usually talk about the 
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Church in this way unless someone 
asks for infermation; but you seem to 
be that extraordinary type of human 
being who really wants to know some- 
thing.” He is right. I do want to know 
something; but not to be converted. If 
the whole world went crazy, Id still 
reason. He says, “I know you are not 
ripe for conversion.” Ripe for conver- 
sion! Never, I’ve said that over and 
over again. Doug says, “Look out; he’s 
getting ready to grab you.” 

April, 1933. Whew! What a winter. 
I’ve been reading. I wanted to get post- 
ed on the Reformation, and Uncle John 
sent me How the Refermation Hap- 
pened, by Hilaire Belloc. It was fasci- 
nating as history, but too one-sided. I 
told him I wanted a Protestant version. 
He said to read as many as I liked. 
He sent me a history of the Reforma- 
tion by a Protestant named William 
Cobbett, saying, “It will salt you down 
a bit.” 

It did. Belloc has no idea how bad 
the Protestants were. Then I read some 
other books by Protestants; but they 
were always contradictory and tangled 
me up. But like Mr, Cobbett, I'll al- 
Ways remain a Protestant. 

June, 1933. I’ve been reading on and 
on. But not a jot of fiction. Nearly all 
on the Catholic religion. And much 
as I hate to admit, it is very reasonable. 
I’m cleared up on the Reformation. 
The Catholics tell one straight story: 
but Protestants disagree. 

I’ve also read The Spirit of Catholi- 
cism by Karl Adam, which Uncle John 
said might be over my head. (I'll not 
let him know I had:to read it three 
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times.) This statement sticks in my 
mind, no matter how I try to forget it: 
“There’s a valid excuse for staying out 
of the Catholic Church if you are in- 
vincibly ignorant of its doctrines, pre- 
cepts and origin; but, if you have in- 
formed yourself on all these things so 
that you are convinced, and then re- 
main outside, . . !” Well, am I con- 
vinced? 

The last thing I wanted to do when 
I started was to become a Catholic. I 
don’t want to now. And I won’t. Take 
confession. Can’t I tell God I’ve done 
wrong without telling a priest? And if 
God knows everything, why tell Him 
what He knows? But—there’s some 
tie-up here with humility — “Blessed 
are the meek for they shall inherit the 
earth.” Perhaps, but “turning the other 
cheek” never helped me. Still, take the 
saints. They had humility. 

I still have much to learn. I’d lose 
many friends if I became a Catholic. 
Maybe they would be not worth keep- 
ing. But I wouldn’t like the idea of a 
man in Rome telling me what to read. 
What happens in Protestant seminar- 
ies when they study Church history? 
Why are there so many Protestant min- 
isters? They must have something to 
say for themselves. I’ll talk to my own 
minister the first chance I get (I'll have 
to make his acquaintance first!). May- 
be he can straighten me out. 

October, 1933. I still can’t find any- 
thing unreasonable. I’ve changed my 
mind about miracles and about a lot 
of things. Doug says I’d have saved 
myself a lot of trouble if I hadn’t let 
my curiosity make me go nosing about. 


I’m going to talk to a Protestant min- 
ister at the first opportunity. 

January, 1934. We've been home 
from the country since October but I 
haven’t been near church, nor met the 
minister. I’ve been too busy, I’ve now 
read 45 Catholic books. 

Everything would be so nice and 
peaceful if Uncle John had never 
changed. But I’m not sure that he 
didn’t have good reasons, I have been 
reading more books on the Anglican 
church, to find out what I am sup- 
posed to believe as an Episcopalian. 
One book says I may believe in the 
Apostles’ Creed “with mental reserva- 
tions”; another gives three interpreta- 
tions of Communion: you can take 
your pick. I don’t like this. I want to 
believe one thing and not spend my 
time wondering if alternatives are bet- 
ter. I’ve been dumb. I always thought 
Episcopalians believed one thing; but 
their own clergy disprove that. 

Well, I slipped into the Catholic 
church here in Manhasset for the 10:30 
Mass. I was thrilled to find it packed. 
But I came out more unsettled than 
when I went in. The Catholics give 
you no room in the pews; some are 
noisy and restless; the pews have no 
cushions—though service was over in 
a jiffy. And they take up two collec- 
tions. Recalling mother’s observation 
that a lady never carries a pocketbook 
to church, I had taken just so much 
money. So, I put all my eggs in the 
first basket and having nothing for 
the second, felt cheap, The priest, in 
so many vestments, looked too stout. 
He made me think of calories when I 
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should think of prayers. He couldn’t 
preach, either. 

And I had to spend so much time 
on my knees! I'll probably be lame for 
a week. No soft cushions to kneel on. 
There were two babies crying: why 
don’t mothers leave them at home? I 
must say Protestants are more consider- 
ate, and have better church manners. 
Nor could I understand the priest; he 
was muttering most of the time. But 
in spite of all, I liked it. I want to go 
again. Why, I don’t know. Nearly ev- 
eryone annoyed me by leaving in a 
rush: there was no Protestant dignity. 
Some piled out before the priest left 
the altar. But a few remained, and I 
with them. 

I decided that God might help me 
even in the confusion. I suppose I’m 
an awful snob, but I’ve never been so 
uncomfortable in church, nor so con- 
scious of restless people. The man next 
to me was continually pulling out his 
watch. I stayed on my aching knees 
until the church was empty. Then I 
prayed again and again, “Please, dear 
God, if this is right show me the light.” 
I’ve just got to leave things in His 
hands now. I know He will guide me. 

March, 1934. I’ve now been to the 
Catholic church for several Sundays, I 
cannot explain why. But I do like to 
pray there. However, last Sunday I 
went (for the first time since last 
Christmas) to an Episcopal church for 
the eight o’clock communion. It was 
quiet, peaceful, and select. Kneeling 
on a cushion was a joy. There were 
only 17 people there; quite a contrast. 
Another queer thing, there seemed to 
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be an emptiness which had nothing to 
do with the few people. Sort of empty 
within empty—a clumsy way to ex- 
press it. I kept thinking of the Catholic 
church jammed to the doors. 

I waited to speak to the minister, 
He stands in the doorway and shakes 
hands as you leave. (That is more than 
Catholic priests do!) After everyone 
else had gone I shook hands too, and 
though almost a stranger, I said I’d 
like to talk to him. He beamed, I told 
him I needed help because I found my- 
self “leaning toward Rome.” The smile 
left his face; he looked shocked and 
was very cool. Then he said, “My, my, 
you're in a bad way.” But he avoided 
discussion. Where can I find a Prot- 
estant who is interested enough to tell 
me why I should not become a Catho- 
lic? 

I went back and knelt in the last 
pew. I felt horribly lonely. I looked at 
the bare altar, and recalled how 16th- 
century reformers had stripped the al- 
tars in England and set up communion 
tables like those in the Presbyterian 
churches when, during school days, I 
was of that fold. In the Episcopal 
church I had served on the Altar Guild 
one month of every year. I had dressed 
the altar in memory of my precious 
mother; I had lovingly polished the 
bare cross and communion silver; I 
had washed and ironed the linen my- 
self, not trusting it to the most careful 
laundress, 

The Episcopal church had been 
God’s home for me. Now it seemed as 
bleak as my own home when I re- 
turned after mother’s funeral. I knew 
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when I left that last Sunday morning 
that I would never return. But I feel 
so lost. Where shall I find a home now? 

July, 1934. I’m going to do it! (I, 
who said, “Never! ”) I want to. I be- 
lieve! I don’t care what anyone says. I 
am sorry to hurt anyone, but it is right. 
I’ve been given the gift of faith! I am 
free! And so thankful, dear God! 

Doug says it is all right on one con- 
dition. I must never mention the sub- 
ject unless he brings it up. I told him 
that was a hard condition because I’ve 
found a gold mine and would like to 
share it first with him. But it is all 
right. I have my own thoughts. I am 
at peace finally to believe a creed that 
has not changed for 1900 years, and 
still works. I don’t want the “privilege” 
of “mental reservations.” I want certi- 
tude and freedom, and at last I have 
both. 

Labor Day, 1934. The one, holy, 
Catholic, apostolic, and Roman Church 
received me today! It is the Church 
founded by our Lord; the Church He 
built upon the Rock of Peter, 

I was scared. Some of the family 
think I’m just trying to do something 
dramatic. But there’s no turning back 
now. It’s the court of last appeal. 

I no longer care how uncomfortable 
the church may be; how many squeal- 
ing babies are there. The only thing 
that matters is that my prayer is an- 
swered, It’s up to me to make good. 
Tomorrow I make my general con- 
fession and receive my first Commun- 


ion. I am ready and willing to go 
through with it. 

“Tomorrow” morning. It rained all 
night and I didn’t sleep. I couldn’t stop 
thinking of this miraculous thing. I 
had planned my confession thorough- 
ly. But my “planned” confession went 
to naught. I could hardly speak. I ac- 
tually felt I was talking to our Lord. 
The priest helped by asking leading 
questions, but I faltered terribly—so 
would anyone who felt that he was 
talking face to face with God. I was 
so ashamed for so many things, to have 
to admit them. Now I know what 
humility means. 

Before I became a Catholic I was 
smug and generally ill at ease. As a 
Catholic I place a truer value on my- 
self; not very high. But I am thankful 
to God, who patiently “gives me an- 
other chance.” 

After almost eight years I still see 
Catholics whom I would like to shake; 
they are so careless with the precious 
gift of faith. But do I cherish it as I 
should? Have I given as much service 
to God as they have? I no longer feel 
like casting the first stone; but it is very 
hard not to reach for it. Never in my 
non-Catholic days did I know the feel- 
ing of peace which I now have: come 
what may! Never have I tried so hard 
to live a life of charity, patience, and 
humility. I fail most of the time, but 
with His help I may always try again. 
[Douglas Grant became a Catholic in 1942. 
—Ed.] 


What men have come to know, through their great lights, religion teaches 


its infants, 


Pascal. 








Prussia: the Evil Eye of Europe 


By ED A. FREKING 


“Who lives by the sword .. .” 


Condensed from the Catholic Telegraph-Register* 


The opinion has been expressed 
that if peace is to be permanently re- 
stored to Germany and Europe, Prus- 
sia will have to be destroyed as a polit- 
ical entity or else reduced to a size in 
which it will no longer be dominant 
in Germany and continental Europe. 

Prussia for five centuries has been 
the unscrupulous military power at the 
root of European disturbances. The 
Germany that the rest of the world 
fears and despises is the Germany of 
the Teutonic Knights with their capital 
in K6nigsberg, for centuries the seat of 
the Prussian military power. The Ger- 
many of culture, refinement, and art 
that the world has known and loved 
comprises the historic regions of Aus- 
tria, Bavaria, Swabia, and Franconia. 
More than 700 years ago, when the 
original Prussians beyond the Vistula 
were still heathens, Franconia and 
Swabia were flourishing. Every tourist 
who has traveled in Germany has 
marked the welcome difference be- 
tween the cold Prussian North and 
the friendlier and more picturesque 
peoples of the South and Southwest. 
The ruins of the old castle of Hohen- 
zollern may still be seen as the center 
of a little narrow strip of Prussian ter- 
ritory in the far Southwest of Germany 
near the headwaters of the Danube. 

Through intrigue and unscrupulous 
plotting, the Hohenzollern dynasty in 


five centuries gained the ascendency in 
Germany and became the dominating 
force of the continent. Frederick I won 
the title of king of Prussia in 1701. His 
son, the father of Frederick the Great, 
built up the Prussian army, recruiting 
men of huge stature from all parts of 
Europe by gift, purchase, and even 
kidnaping. 

Frederick the Great (Frederick II), 
in his long reign from 1740 to 1786, 
almost doubled the territory of Prussia 
by the conquest of Silesia from Austria, 
and by the annexation of part of Po- 
land. Frederick the Great helped to 
confirm in Prussia the justification of 
war as a kind of national industry. 

In the 19th century, Bismarck’s un- 
scrupulous diplomacy provoked war 
with Denmark in 1864, with Austria 
in 1866, and with France in 1870. 
Each war brought Prussia increased 
territory and finally the coveted leader- 
ship of Germany. In 1871, William I 
was proclaimed emperor of the new 
German Empire. Prussia then practi- 
cally controlled Germany. It included 
two-thirds of the area and three-fourths 
of the population. The king of Prus- 
sia was the emperor of all Germany. 
Prussia’s dominant position in the Ger- 
man Reich today must be destroyed if 
Europe is to have a permanent peace. 

The resources of Germany lie not so 
much in its natural endowment as in 


*423 Commercial Square, Cincinnati, Ohio. July 23, 1943. 
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the character of its people. The rivers 
furnish splendid transportation, there 
is an abundant supply of coal, and the 
country enjoys a stimulating climate 
with sufficient rainfall. The rest of its 
power lies in the patience of the people, 
their painstaking diligence, and dis- 
ciplined obedience. 

The southern Germans derive many 
of their traits from prehistoric Alpine 
people who entered Europe along the 
central mountain backbone, bringing 
knowledge of agriculture and other 
arts from Asia. They enjoy music, solid 
home comfort, and a good time. The 
Northerners, including the Prussians, 
are descended from Nordic nomads, 
who swept in from Asia along the 
northern plain. These are the organ- 
izers and fighters of Germany, the 
thorn in the side of Europe for cen- 
turies. Their contribution to the cul- 
ture of Germany has been negligible. 

The great industrial organization 
that has supported the German war 
machines was developed after 1870 
under Prussian domination. The nat- 
ural advantages that aided in the in- 
dustrial development were the ample 
supplies of coal and iron, many other 
valuable minerals, and a favorable lo- 
cation for trade by land and sea. 

A serious mistake in the reorganiza- 
tion of Europe at the time of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty was made by the Allies. 
Had an independent Rhineland state 
in Germany been set up, and had Ba- 


varia been linked to Austria, and Si- 
lesia restored to Austria, the power of 
Prussia would have been broken. Some 
students of history see in the preserva- 
tion of Prussia a bigoted effort to save 
Protestantism; because Prussia was es- 
sentially Protestant and, therefore, her 
power as the mightiest state in Europe 
had to be maintained in opposition to 
Catholicism. The partitioning of Aus- 
tria, leaving Vienna a large city with 
a small hinterland separating Hungary 
from Austria, was the sheerest piece of 
diplomatic stupidity perpetrated in the 
20th century. It was the same stupid 
blundering on the part of the diplo- 
mats of France and England that drove 
Mussolini into the welcoming arms of 
Hitler. 

The Versailles Treaty left the chief 
industrial regions of Germany in the 
hands of Prussia, including more than 
20 cities of more than 100,000 popula- 
tion, each. 

The planners of the Versailles Treaty 
took their revenge on Europe by crush- 
ing the cultured Catholic portions, 
while favoring the Protestant parts. 
Prussia has been the bulwark of Prot- 
estantism on the continent. If such 
total disregard of racial and cultural 
lines is given ascendency in the post- 
war solutions of European problems, 
and if Prussia is permitted to remain 
a dominant factor on the European 
continent, we cannot hope for a lasting 
peace. It will be a peace without justice. 


The avaricious man amasses his wealth for others to squander. He is 
like a pig that is no good until he is dead! St. Bonaventure. 








First Wing 


By MAJ. JOHN M. REDDING and MAJ. HAROLD LEYSHON 


Condensed chapter of a book* 


“First Wing” is what everyone in 
the 8th Air Force called it, from the 
commanding general down to the low- 
liest grease monkey on the line. But in 
the nomenclature of “communications 
through channels” its proper designa- 
tion was “Ist Heavy Bombardment 
Wing, United States Army 8th Air 
Force.” 

The Army Air Forces have 12 other 
first wings, scattered over as many 
fronts of this global war. But those 
who pioneered the long runway of 
Britain, to prove Hitler’s vitals could 
be stabbed by precision daylight bomb- 
ing from five miles up in the substrato- 
sphere, know only one First Wing. 

One afternoon in late March, Maj. 
Gen. Ira C. Eaker, commanding gen- 
eral of the 8th Air Force, called news- 
men to his headquarters. Eaker had 
been in England setting up the Amer- 
ican air offensive for almost a year. 
This was his first press conference. 

“Gentlemen,” the General said, ad- 
dressing some two score American bu- 
reau chiefs and British correspondents, 
“I have refrained from a press confer- 
ence until now for much the same rea- 
son that a man who is conducting an 
experiment in a laboratory doesn’t in- 
vite people to look over his shoulder 
until he is sure of the result. Today I 
am sure.” 


Big League bombardiers 


The correspondents leaned forward. 
“Our raid on Vegesack the other day 
marked the end of a long and trying 
experiment. Today a new chapter be- 
gins. We have proved beyond a doubt 
that our bombers can penetrate in day- 
light to any target in Germany; that 
they can go alone, without benefit of 
fighter protection when necessary; that 
they can bomb their targets effectively 
and that they can come home. We 
know we can do this without suffering 
prohibitive losses, All that remains is 
for us to concentrate enough bombers 
for this vital task. With our forces 
growing in strength in the daytime 
and the British continuing their devas- 
tating night raids, we can pound the 
enemy unceasingly. We can dissipate 
his air defenses.” 

But there is blood in that project, 
the blood of the air-crew men who 
went out day after day on missions 
over the German-held targets and paid, 
in many cases, for their daring. There 
is sweat, the sweat of the ordnance 
men working all night to bomb up the 
giant planes and then working all day 
to unload them when the missions 
were scrubbed | postponed]; sweat in 
the slavelike devotion shown by the 
grease monkeys to their planes; tiny 
beads of sweat forming icicles on the 
foreheads of flyers in the below-zero 


*Skyways to Berlin. Copyright, 1943. Used by special permission of the publishers, the 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 290 pp. $2.75. 
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temperatures of the substratosphere. 
“Sweating it out” became one of the 
most expressive bits of slang common 
to First Wing. 

There are tears, too, the tears of 
friends and families of men who went 
out, gay and laughing, and did not 
return. 

When the General spoke of “a try- 
ing experiment that ended with our 
success in the Vegesack raid,” fewer 
than a half dozen of the 40 odd news- 
men who listened knew the part played 
by Jack Mathis, a 20-year-old boy from 
San Angelo, Texas, a group bombar- 
dier of First Wing. 

Many of the youths who made First 
Wing the symbol of America’s invinci- 
bility have graduated now into a Big- 
ger League. These you can know, and 
perhaps at last learn to appreciate, only 
through the eyes of the men who 
knew them. 

It was from a chaplain I heard the 
story of Jack Mathis. Standing in the 
ankle-deep mud, we were contemplat- 
ing a day of inactivity resulting from 
a scrubbed mission—Dixie Tighe, a 
blonde reporter for International News 
Service, the chaplain, and I. Britain’s 
not-so-sunny skies had opened up wide 
while the briefing was on and the mis- 
sion was literally “washed out.” Now 
there was nothing to do but mooch 
around the muddy, rain-sodden air- 
drome and watch the planes, bombed 
up in anticipation of an operation, have 
their wicked cargoes unloaded. 

“When I first came out here, I didn’t 
think I could ‘stand it,” the chaplain 
admitted as he stared off through the 


misty rain at the dim forms of the 
grounded Fortresses, “I’d talk to a 
boy. He’d go off on a mission and he 
wouldn’t be back. There was no tran- 
sition. One evening he’d be around, 
laughing and joking. The next evening 
I'd be cataloguing his effects. It was 
awfully hard to realize that the transi- 
tion from life to death, from warm 
safety to complete ending, could be 
so sudden,” 

The chaplain fished in the pocket 
of his mackintosh, produced a caked 
pipe, filled it with crimp cut and, with 
some difficulty, got it going in the lee 
of his upturned collar. He pulled care- 
fully at it for a minute. 

“T thought I was hardened to it,” he 
continued, “until the other evening— 
you know, when the Group came back 
from Vegesack. Best bombing raid of 
the war to date, the General called it.” 

He pulled deeply at the pipe, which 
Was sputtering and steaming in the 
rain. After a minute he went on, “I 
was waiting for the boys to come 
home, as I always do, standing there 
in the control tower mumbling that 
prayer they kid me about, ‘Dear God, 
let them all come back to Thee.’ 

“T counted the Forts as they came 
over the ’drome and, praise the Lord, 
they were all there. Then I saw the 
red flare for ‘wounded aboard’ go up 
from the lead ship in the first element. 
I prayed all the harder and started for 
the stairs. 

“That flare meant a probable flight 
to the hospital for me—and how I 
dread those few minutes in the hospi- 


-tal plane. The wounded men are either 
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in agony that I can’t relieve; or they’re 
knocked out with drugs and look more 
dead than if they really were. A kid 
I'd noticed vaguely in the tower came 
down the stairs with me, both of us 
on the jump, three stairs at a time. 

“T ran for my jeep and started push- 
ing it for the end of the runway where 
the lead ship would end its landing 
run. I didn’t get a chance to see who 
had piled in alongside me until we 
were out on the perimeter making 
tracks for the end of the field. It was 
the kid who had come down the stairs 
with me. 

“T’ve got a brother in that ship— 
the bombardier!’ the kid yelled in my 
ear. 

“*You’re another Mathis?’ I asked 
him. 

“*Yeah,’ he answered, ‘and another 
bombardier, but not so hot as Jack.’ 

“Jack Mathis was hot all right. First 
he was just another bombardier. Then 
he took over the squadron job, because 
he was the tops. On the last five mis- 
sions he’d been riding as group bom- 
bardier, not only because he was hot, 
but because the rest of the bombardiers 
trusted him to point the target. 

“Just a kid, a group bombardier, but 
typical of these fine youngsters we 
have. A country boy, from Texas, he 
never seemed to get quite all the hay- 
seed out of his hair or lose the sunburn 
he’d brought over from home. 

“Well, you know what happened. 


It was Jack all right, with most of his 
right arm gone and his right side filled 
with flak. There was no need to go to 
the hospital. The kid brother needed 
me worse.” The chaplain’s voice trailed 
off, 

Dixie stirred restlessly; finally she 
spoke, trying to keep her tone casual. 
“How did Mathis get it?” 

The chaplain looked at her under- 
standingly. “It doesn’t do any good to 
hash it over, so I’ll cut it short for you. 

“Jack was over his Norden, conning 
the group across the U-boat yards 
when a piece of flak hit and bumped 
him nine feet down the hatch. He 
crawled back, with his right arm dan- 
gling and enough steel in his side to 
sink an East River ferry. He knew 
there were 22 ships, coming along be- 
hind and waiting for him to point the 
target. 

“He let his load go over the yards 
and tried to shout his signal, ‘Bombs 
away!” over the intercom as he pulled 
the switch to close the bomb-bay doors. 
He only got as far as ‘Bombs ....’ I 
don’t think he suffered.” 

Just a kid from Texas, but Jack 
Mathis, mortally wounded, crawling 
back to his battle station to dump his 
bombs on the target, is a symbol of 
First Wing’s greatness. 

A month later Rhude Mathis, the 
kid brother, followed Jack into the 
Bigger League. He, too, was killed in 
action over his Norden bombsight. 


He was a very direct person, and never beat about a bush, but gave it, 
so to speak, one good thump on the top, to see if there was anything in it 


to fly out. 


From Mezzogiorno by John Ayscough (Herder, 1911). 
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Soviet Saviors of Church Art 


Iconoclasts become iconoplasts 


By THEODORE YARDLEY 


Condensed from the Glasgow Observer* 


In the early stages of the Russian 
Revolution there was much brutish 
and unreasoning vandalism; but the 
destruction of religious works of art 
was checked by a degree of genuine 
intellectual appreciation for all artistic 
merit. This initial control blossomed 
into a policy which has preserved for 
posterity some of the finest art the 
world has produced. 

Russian icons were essentially acces- 
sories of worship produced by monas- 
tic communities according to rigidly 
defined rules. They were prominently 
placed, usually upon the iconostasis, 
where in course of time they became 
darkened by candle smoke and incense. 
Increasing obscurity gaveconcern to the 
ecclesiastical authorities, who caused 
them to be freshened with layers of 
new paint of the brightest hues. This 
primarily devotional attitude towards 
painting resulted in the visual loss of 
some of the most glorious examples of 
Byzantine art. Obscure male saints ac- 
quired dandled infants, and representa- 
tions of the Virgin wore even beards. 
The Vladimir Madonna was over- 
painted in this way five or six times. 
At a later date it became customary for 
icons to be enclosed in heavy, over- 
elaborate cases of metal, often studded 
with precious gems or pearls, exposing 
only the heads and hands of the fig- 
ures. The paintings became merely 


backgrounds for a barbaric display of 
the wealth of the pious. 

Before the last war, the process of 
mutilation received a new stimulus 
which might well have meant the final 
destruction of Russian art. A craze for 
icon collecting swept over the country, 
and vast sums were spent for sacred 
pictures, which were often well-nigh 
valueless by reason of fresh restoration 
and the inevitable birth of faking. This 
craze occurred at the point when the 
Orthodox Church appeared to have 
touched the rock bottom of spiritual 
lifelessness. The deep-rooted devotional 
attitude of enlightened reformers did 
little to control the aesthetic corrup- 
tion. Such was their concern that clean- 
ing was commenced, but this concern 
was primarily devotional and gave im- 
petus to a new wave of retouching. 

With the onset of the revolution the 
cold minds of the new intellectuals 
began to focus upon these remains of 
national art, unhampered by reverence 
or by capitalist greed. Since that time, 
the National Central Workshops have 
handled Russia’s great art possessions 
scientifically, and with a magnificent 
craftsmanship worthy of the old mo- 
nastic workshops. 

The inflexible rule is that the work 
of art must not be restored by addi- 
tions, or touched up in any way. Work 
done is confined strictly to cleaning, 


*Anchor Line Bldg., 14a St. Vincent Pl., Glasgow, C. 1, Scotland. Aug. 13, 1943. 
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uncovering, and repairing. It deals 
with historic buildings and even litur- 
gical vestments, but in the restoration 
of icons the skill and understanding 
of the craftsmen is at its very finest. 
Through a combination of scientific 
knowledge, with an uncanny patience 
and delicate skill, which seems to be 
a product of the Asiatic element of 
Soviet Russia, icons are uncovered, 
layer by layer, until the original primi- 
tives of wondrous dignity and richness 
in color are exposed in all their pris- 
tine beauty to the inquiring eyes of 
20th-century communism. 

In the process of uncovering icons, 
it has not been thought sufficient mere- 
ly to reveal one original, but a record 
of all overpainting of any interest had 
to be preserved. The problem to be 
solved was that certain early restora- 
tions were carried out by geniuses, 
such as the 15th-century Audrey Rub- 
lev. This difficulty has been trium- 
phantly overcome. 

By employment of X ray the various 
layers of paint are simultaneously made 
visible, and as in delicate surgery, 
when a viewing screen is used to guide 
the scalpel, the photographs are used, 
so that the workman has a clear idea 
of what is beneath his careful instru- 
ment. The layers are removed with in- 
finite patience; lifting less than a square 
inch of paint sometimes takes a whole 
day. That which is of no merit is dis- 
carded, but the remaining layers are 
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mounted upon some other material. 
The work of the various restorers can 
thus be seen at one and the same time. 
The measure of the ability of the Soviet 
restorers is that the ideal before them 
is an X-ray process, photographing a 
given layer, and that alone. 

Among many icons which provide 
not only an aesthetic feast for the soul 
but a valuable record of the changing 
spiritual conceptions throughout the 
Russianization of the Byzantine faith, 
that of Our Lady of Vladimir would 
alone have justified this prolonged and 
painstaking work. This icon has a pe- 
culiar appeal to Catholics, as it com- 
bines Byzantine dignity, aloofness, and 
strength of line with a subtle, sad 
sweetness which is a perfect manifesta- 
tion of the Mother of God. Brought 
in from Byzantium, this 20th-century 
painting was known as the palladium 
of Russia, and its spirit has much in 
common with that of early Italian 
primitives. 

The work of the Soviet gives much 
food for reflection. It is undoubtedly 
true that the spoliation of Russian pic- 
tures was the diréct outcome of the 
fact that the Church, while venerating 
them as emblems, allowed them to be 
destroyed as works of art. The attitude 
of the Soviet authorities is the exact 
reverse; but their outlook has given to 
the modern world a priceless record of 
spiritual experience which may enrich 
the renaissance of the Russian Church. 


A collection plate coming down the aisle is never as attractive as a fashion 


plate going up it. 


From Fore and Aft by J. J. Quinn in the Southwest Courier. 
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Unfinished Portrait 


Mirror for an American 


There is no Procrustes bed on which 
to fit all of any race or nation. The first 
fact about the American is that there 
are almost 135 million of him, of all 
ages and more racial and language 
groups than live anywhere else under 
one government, unless it be in India. 

The American is still a hodgepodge. 
He has not had long centuries of de- 
velopment. It is impossible even to say 
how long his development Aas been. 
Ancestors of the oldest American fam- 
ilies may have been here more than 
three centuries ago, but even those fam- 
ilies have been continually subjected to 
new American-forming influences and 
to intermarriages with later Ameri- 
cans. Further, an American, even in 
the real sense, may have been here only 
a dozen years. So we are all rather 
mixed yet, and any description of our 
traits may be all the truer for being 
mixed also. These traits often prove 
contradictory. 

For example, the American has lift- 
ed woman up to an almost impossible 
eminence. She has been an American 
golden calf: in no other country does 
she get her own way as she does in 
America, The man has played second 
fiddle in the home and in social life, 
and given the woman the leadership, 
to a great extent, in cultural life. He 
yields to her in an infinite variety of 
ways. Even when he likes to feel he is 


By JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS 
Condensed chapter of a book* 


boss in the home (although he knows 
he is not), he lets his wife furnish it 
regardless of his own tastes and run the 
entertaining as she wishes, while he 
hands out the checks. He loves her 
after his fashion, is proud of her, wants 
her to be contented and also a symbol 
of his own standing and success. The 
two real cults in America are those of 
the flag and of the woman. 

Yet not only is passion notably slight 
or absent in American literature and 
life; American men and women, at 
least mature ones, lead much less of a 
joint life than is found in most other 
countries. The men may follow their 
wives at a respectful distance, but they 
also escape to the stove of the general 
store or the lounge of the Millionaires’ 
Club as soon as it is decently possible. 
Woman is on a pedestal and has been 
given every opportunity, but we have 
had no Catherines the Great or de 
Medici, no Queen Elizabeths or Vic- 
torias to mold our destinies, no Joan 
of Arc as national heroine and emblem. 

The American can be the most inde- 
pendent cuss on earth, and give no 
thought to conventions or social grada- 
tions. That P. T. Barnum, with Tom 
Thumb at his side, could chat with 
Queen Victoria in Buckingham Palace 
as easily as with Mrs. Jones in Oshkosh 
was a characteristic note; yet two of 
our traits, “keeping up with the Jones- 


*The American. 1943. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York City. 404 pp. $3. 
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es,” and our tendency to be “joiners,” 
may both stem from fear of others’ 
opinion, and so of slipping on the 
climb up the business or social ladder. 

There is another dichotomy growing 
out of the fundamental individualism 
of the American. His whole history has 
been such as to breed in him the desire 
to do as he pleases, “get thar fustest,” 
make the most of his opportunities. On 
the other hand, his history has also 
bred in him an intense desire for equal- 
ity. The two are incompatible. Thus 
far, he has tried to reconcile them by 
rugged individualism in his economic 
life, and a partly supposititious and 
partly genuine equality, or democracy, 
in his social life. It has not worked out; 
yet both urges are strong and somehow 
will have to be met. 

The American thinks his own coun- 
try the finest in the world. He has 
wanted to expand it. He has done so, 
by war but mostly by purchase. Noth- 
ing could stop him in his military or 
financial conquest from coast to coast; 
but outside that strip he halted, from 
an instinct apparently as deep and 
strong as that of Manifest Destiny. 

He loves a good joke, and is apt to 
think his own the best. He made in 
the last century a complete rebound 
from his inherited sort, and American 
humor is exaggeration instead of un- 
derstatement. He likes a good time for 
himself and all others around him. He 
likes noise, as witness Times Square 
on a New Year’s Eve. His humor is 
broad, and subtlety bothers him. 

He is perhaps the most hospitable 
person in the world. He likes to talk 


November 


to strangers, and has no fear that a 
chance conversation on a steamer or 
train may later be a social liability. He 
is likely to be expansive in his talk, not 
least about himself, his own affairs, 
and his country. His background is apt 
to be limited, in spite of constant travel 
throughout his own and, often, other 
countries. He is capable of expressing 
such a viewpoint as that of General 
Grant on his world tour, when he said, 
“Venice would be a fine city if it was 
drained.” 

The past means little to him. His 
attitude is much that of Mark Twain, 
in his Innocents Abroad or A Connec- 
ticut Yankee at King Arthur’s Court. 
He is used to trying to make the best 
of the present but with his eye always 
on the future. No American, man or 
woman, would ever have suffered the 
fate of Lot’s wife. Yet he founds in- 
numerable historical societies; plasters 
up his villages with memorial tablets; 
joins the Sons or Daughters of the 
American Revolution and innumerable 
similar groups; keeps hordes of work- 
ers figuring out his genealogy; pays top 
prices for early American furniture 
and silver; and prides himself on be- 
longing to one of the “old families” of 
a city founded perhaps 50 years ago. 
He is beginning to like to think that 
his bank or college is 100, 200 years 
old, and now talks of “tradition,” but 
is willing to scrap furniture, buildings, 
and all else, any year, if he thinks he 
has found something more novel or 
efficient. 

The American seeks comfort, which 
he is likely to confuse with luxury of 
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the latest style, and labor-saving de- 
vices which, saving him or his wife a 
bit of work in one direction, make him 
work harder to earn the money to pay 
for them. He wants everything around 
his house or office of the “best” and 
latest, and entangles himself in an end- 
less round of making more to get 
more, even though, in comfort, he gets 
less. In his office, which is his “home” 
and where he has “the say,” he feels he 
has to have what his most successful 
competitor (for the time being) has. 
In the real home, his wife has to com- 
pete with her social friends in furnish- 
ings and hors d'oeuvres. A worn-out 
carpet is a disgrace and sign of failure. 
A tea with only bread, butter, and 
conversation brands her a “flop” as a 
hostess. 

The American is supposed not to 
care about art, but not only is a large 
part of the art of the Old World, par- 
ticularly in painting, now safe for the 
future because it is housed in America, 
but the unartistic American is leading 
the world in domestic architecture and 
in other directions. The huge main 
waiting rooms of such terminals as the 
Pennsylvania and the Grand Central 
are almost temples, and are really beau- 
tiful, though they get cluttered up with 
advertisements—characteristically not 
even stationary, but electric signs which 
pass rapidly before the eye like ticker 
tape. Yet the American no longer has 
to go abroad to learn. He has come to 
a maturity of a sort and in all the arts, 
particularly literature, painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture, there is no bet- 
ter work being done elsewhere. 


He is supposed to be merely prac- 
tical in his science, yet his research 
laboratories, built largely by his “soul- 
less corporations,” are in the van of all. 
By an odd trick of contradiction, the 
American leads in that seemingly least 
practical of the sciences, astronomy; 
and a considerable part of the business 
of a corporation which has orders for 
perhaps $2 billion of goods may be 
based on applications of the formula 
for the square root of minus 1. 

The American has never liked war. 
He has been a leader in movements 
for peace, yet he has been ready to 
fight at the drop of a hat. For nearly 
five years Americans fought between 
themselves the greatest Civil War in 
history. War is a job Americans may 
feel they have to do, and they do it as 
well as those of any of the so-called 
military nations who have been taught 
to love war. Yet the American thinks 
it stupid; finds it hard to believe it 
necessary, and when his mind is taken 
off it, finds it hard to hate his enemy. 

The American of each generation 
looks down on the alien immigrant of 
later generations and strata. He calls 
them Wops, Dagoes, Micks, and so on; 
but when he is in contact with them 
he gets along with them all right, and 
cannot understand why they cannot 
get along with one another in their 
own lands, 

He knows as little of foreign history 
as of foreign exchange, and both wars 
and war debts are incomprehensible 
to him. He tends to feel that the start- 
ing of the one or the failure to. pay the 
other are just stupid or dishonest. 
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He enjoys making money, for the 
sake of the game and for what he can 
do with it, not only for himself in pres- 
tige and power, but for his wife and 
children, his community, and the rest 
of the world. With very rare excep- 
tions, he is never a miser. Life and 
opportunity have been free and open 
for him. He can be hard as nails in 
making money, but when he has it he 
throws it away lavishly. He knows he 
is no Uncle Shylock, and resents the 
imputation, but does not think too 
much about it. He knows what is go- 
ing on in every American community, 
the Community Chest, hospital and 
other “drives,” and what they turn up. 
He knows of the $100 million or so 
that Carnegie gave to the British Isles, 
that Americans rebuilt the Belgian Li- 
brary at Louvain which the Germans 
had destroyed, that the Rockefellers 
have given tens of millions to many 
countries, that we helped to build the 
University of London, put a new roof 
on the palace at Versailles, and innum- 
erable other things—tens of millions 
poured out to other countries, not for 
cancelling war debts but for all sorts 
of help in times of peace. So he shrugs 
his shoulders, says, “Oh, to hell with 
them,” and goes on giving. 

In old countries where opportunities 
are limited but where a man may have 
got a little ahead, either in money or 
position, he hesitates to risk either, be- 
cause once down from where he has 
got, he fears he may never get up again. 
Under such conditions failure carries 
a certain stigma. In America, it may 
be said to carry almost none at all. A 
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man tumbles, tries something else, and 
very likely comes back, though it may 
be in a wholly new line. A woman who 
was a social leader in one of the larger 
western cities asked a plumber for his 
services. He sent the usual assistant, 
who happened to be drunk. The lady 
complained and the assistant was fired. 
He went to the mountains, struck it 
rich, and ten years later returned, so- 
bered and worth millions, and the lady 
who had ordered him out of her house, 
opened the fashionable cotillion with 
him, unknowing. That could happen 
only in America. 

Americans are amazingly versatile. 
They have been such jacks-of-all-trades, 
and often have had so many ups and 
downs, that any kind of a job, except 
the most menial as permanent, is all 
right. For many, it starts in college 
and the list of things boys and girls 
do to work their way through school 
runs almost the entire gamut of occu- 
pations, and none has the slightest ef- 
fect on social standing, except to raise 
the student higher in general estima- 
tion, 

Perhaps partly because the game of 
business and of life has been made so 
strenuous, the American has little of 
the amateur spirit. He prefers his 
music, good or bad, “canned” on the 
radio to making any himself, good or 
bad. He has a sort of fear of not doing 
a thing well, and therefore often pre- 
fers not doing it.at all. He is afraid he 
may be laughed at or thought conceit- 
ed. At college, students do not play 
ball or row, and so on, unless they 
think there is some chance of getting 
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on the team or crew, but they go by 
tens of thousands to stadiums or river- 
sides to watch others, and when older, 
are too busy for sport, or still shyer of 
being a duffer, except at golf, 

Americans have always been rather 
isolationist, yet when they have the 
chance they travel in hordes to other 
countries and want to do business all 
over the globe. They are likely, how- 
ever, to do both in a hurry and with 
the feeling that everything is better in 
America. Their isolationism is military 
and political, They fear tying them- 
selves up definitely for a long period 
in international relations and want to 
be free of entanglements, much as they 
want to keep themselves free to change 
their personal careers at home. You 
could get very few Americans to sign 
on for a job for many years ahead at 
even the handsomest of salaries. Yet, 
isolationist as the American is in one 
sense, there is perhaps no more inter- 
nationally minded person in the world. 
He is as ready to finance antiquarian 
exploration in Mesopotamia as in Ari- 
zona; to help a hospital in Paris or 
Pekin as in any American city; to send 
aid to both Yellow and Mississippi- 
river-flood sufferers, 

The sense of hurry seems inborn. 
The American wants to “get rich 
quick,” do everything “quick.” I used 
to watch an incoming commuters’ 
train at Hoboken. Men were hanging 
on the steps like bees, ready to jump 
even before the cars stopped, and run 
for the Tube train. Yet when they got 
to their offices they might sit around 
half an hour before doing anything. 


The advertisements tell the same story. 
“How to be cultured in 15 minutes a 
day.” Books are printed in condensed 
editions so as to be just an easy eve- 
ning’s reading. This love of speed, 
combined with the love of gadgets and 
things mechanical, made the automo- 
bile the “perfect gift” to the American. 

Another trait of the American is his 
love of bigness. He likes to watch his 
cities grow, though he is still enamored 
of the farm tradition, and the small 
town is still perhaps the most charac- 
teristic thing in the U.S. A., with its 
front-porch life and “folksiness.” He 
is proud of the size of his fruits, his 
skyscrapers, the dams he has built, of 
having the biggest railway stations in 
the world. The old concept of “bigger 
and better,” which held much truth at 
one time, still has strong hold on him. 
One of his buildings, that of the War 
Department in Washington, is a mile 
square and has 17 miles of corridors, 
requiring tricycles and roller skates to 
get about in it, so that a general is said 
to have got lost there on several occa- 
sions, 

The American is easygoing, not only 
in making money and spending or giv- 
ing it away, but even when it is stolen 
from him. He knows there is enormous 
waste in government, municipal, state 
and federal, and also much graft; he is 
busy, and thinks everything will come 
out all right somehow—after all, he 
himself has always been wasteful. 
When land was worked out he would 
abandon it and move to other land. He. 
burned his forests or cut them down, 
with no thought of future scarcity, It 
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has often been said that many a Euro- 
pean family could live on what an 
American family threw out, except per- 
haps in New England. 

Here we come on another trait, the 
“why worry” one. It is linked to all our 
past. If you took a wrong turn, settled 
on the wrong spot, came a cropper in 
a business venture—well, start again, 
but why worry? Everybody was doing 
it, and somehow most people were get- 
ting somewhere. The frontier gave us 
that, as well as our typical American 
philosophy of pragmatism, whose only 
test of the truth is “will it work?” 

Another American trait is the desire 
to be helpful and kindly, to work to- 
gether: the husking bees and quilting 
bees and barn and house raisings of 
the early days translated into terms of 
modern life. With this goes perhaps 
another one of our traits, our instinc- 
tive sympathy for the underdog, re- 
gardless of which dog is right. 

The ordinary American subordi- 
nates his mind to his will. He is hap- 
piest when he has a job to do, and if 
it has to be done in a hurry, so much 
the better. 

Our easygoing habits have account- 
ed for much of our crime, so appalling 
to other countries, who get it in con- 
centrated doses in the movies or sensa- 
tional news items. Like our politics, we 
let it slide until it gets too bad, and 
our attitude toward it is much the 
same. 

The American has an exalted belief 
in the possibilities of education for any 
and everyone. Partly allied to what I 
have said about “joining” and the un- 
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certainty of position in our mobile life, 
is the feeling of the American that, 
like a national brand of food, he is 
safer with a label. There is no Educa- 
tion Act, similar to the Pure Food Act, 
which helps guarantee quality of prod- 
uct, but a high-school diploma or a 
college degree, especially of Doctor of 
Philosophy, is passport to considera- 
tion for a job and other things. Par- 
ticularly in the teaching profession, the 
letters after one’s name have much to 
do with the number of figures after the 
dollar sign on his salary check. It is 
all part of the right-Golf-Club, Garden- 
Club complex and saves the bother of 
thinking or the possible risks of test- 
ing. It doesn’t, but is supposed to, and 
it at least provides an alibi. 

The American wants as little gov- 
ernment as possible, except when he 
can get something out of it. For the 
most part, however, the things he has 
asked of it have been such as created 
general conditions. He hates red tape, 
hates having the government stick its 
nose into his business, or tell him, in 
detail, what to do, though he may ask 
for a tariff, bonuses for veterans, help 
for the farmer, or sops to silver. It is 
all very mixed, unthinking, illogical, 
and American. 

The American loves freedom. He 
came from Europe to get it, has moved 
to frontier after frontier to get it again 
when he thought he was losing it. He 
has always wanted to be his own boss. 
Possibly one of his strongest traits has 
been that he has wanted to “go to hell 
in his own way,” or indeed anywhere 
else he chose. It shows in the Southern- 
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er; in the Yankee farmer; in the hunt- 
ers, trappers, and other frontiersmen; 
in the Forty-niners and the cowboys; 
in the whaling and clipper-ship cap- 
tains; in the squatters and pre-emptors 
of lands; in business men, big and little; 
in all Americans, from the beginning. 

Our heroes have all been chosen by 
the people. None has become one per- 
manently who was just built up either 
by himself or the press, though he may 
be one as transiently as a shooting star. 
The heroes whose names have lasted 
and grown in the national conscious- 
ness have all been, as Wector says in 
his book, The Hero in America, “men 
of good will.” They have been honest 
and forthright, not using what Theo- 
dore Roosevelt called weasel words. 
They have been greater than the aver- 
age run of the people but have been 
such as the people could understand, 
and have never boasted of their power 
nor have they forgotten that they owed 
that power to the people. They have 
been men of brave deeds, inventive 
genius, social idealism, from all grades 
of society, but they have been leaders 
who have done things. The list of 
heroes indicates an American sound 
at heart, distinguishing the real from 
the spurious, the lasting from the pass- 
ing, service from selfishness, the leader 
from the demagogue, the man from 


the stuffed shirt. 


This sketch of the American is im- 
perfect. It is not a finished portrait. He 
himself is still young. What he may 
become, what he can do and will do 
in the future cannot be forecast. But 
whatever he may prove, it will be of 
profound import to all mankind. His 
number, his skills, his combination of 
fertility in research and of practical in- 
genuity, the vast resources of his coun- 
try, all these and other like things will 
be of enormous weight in the scales of 
the world to come. But above all, per- 
haps, what will count most for future 
generations are his dreams. He has 
always had them. With all his Yankee 
“notions,” pioneer spirit, mass produc- 
tion, and the rest, he has ever been 
essentially the dreamer. He largely 
dropped the past, as a weary traveler 
slips his pack from his back. He has 
scarce lived in the present even, “There 
is gold in them thar hills,” he mur- 
murs, and starts again on his endless 
quest. He has looked to the heights 
and to the future. But if he has lifted 
himself, he has extended his hand to 
lift others as well. 

Perhaps, after all, dreams have un- 
known power, and the greatest dream 
humanity has dreamed as yet for its 
daily life has been the American 
dream, which has brought millions of 
disillusioned and ambitious men to our 
shores from all the nations of the earth. 


To an examiner’s question in a religious-knowledge test at a northern 
school, “What would you expect to find on the credence table before Mass?” 
a boy replied: “Two curates, one full of wine and the other full of water.” 


Fra Juniper in the Universe (3 Sept. °43). 
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The Lost Are Found 


By JOSEPH A. BREIG 


Condensed from a column* 


It is long past time to tell our young 
men and women that their country is 
indebted to them beyond measure. The 
whole world is. Everything decent and 
honorable owes them gratitude. They 
have risen with heroic selflessness to 
one of the greatest crises in human his- 
tory. They have earned the right to 
have it said that future generations will 
call them blessed. 

If right remains right, and wrong, 
wrong, it is they who have defended 
the one and conquered the other. For 
theirs was the task of meeting evil mas- 
querading as good. They were called to 
overcome not merely bad men and 
deeds, but bad ideas. They came to 
manhood and womanhood in a period 
when wickedness had developed a 
philosophy; when vice had cast aside 
shame; when deviltry had become a 
religion. And they defeated them. 

God knows how they did it. God 
alone knows through what fogs of fear 
and confusion they fought their way 
to the light. Their elders were not of 
much help; at least not those whose ut- 
terances attract most attention. Fash- 
ionable professors preached atheism, 
and fashionable novelists derided every- 
thing noble. It is no wonder that Hit- 
ler, observing from afar, concluded 
that America was degenerate. 

What else could he think, seeing the 
flood of false philosophy and indecency 


Remember that wild generation? 


deluging our youth? Lies had succeed- 
ed for him. Shouting that justice was 
for fools, pity for idiots, and charity for 
weaklings, that the strong shall not 
protect the weak, but enslave them, he 
incarnated the theories of the puny 
professors; and for a while succeeded. 

He told himself that youngsters who 
had godlessness preached to them 
would refuse to defend righteousness, 
In theory he was right; but in fact he 
was wrong. There was something that 
Hitler did not know, something the 
professors had forgotten. That some- 
thing was the fundamental goodness 
of the American home, and the funda- 
mental godliness of the American at- 
mosphere. Atheism was only on the 
surface; it could not answer questions 
asked by American honesty. 

And so our young men and women 
indoctrinated with pacifism and ruth- 
less individualism and every form of 
selfishness, wrote a new history of hero- 
ism; and in doing so found God. They 
found Him in foxholes. And I think 
they were worthy to find Him because 
deep in their hearts they could not be 
at rest while Chinese were bombed, 
and Ethiopians machine-gunned, or 
Jews flogged, or Christians tortured 
anywhere in the world. And I for one 
am down on my knees giving thanks 
for the lost generation which has found 
itself. 


*One Man’s Opinion, Pittsburgh Sun Telegraph, Pittsburgh, Pa. July 28, 1943. 
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Social Justice and Brass Tacks 


You’ve got to reach the bridge first 


A favorite trick of isolationists is 
to break into any discussion of the in- 
ternational common good with: “Let’s 
drop glittering generalities and get 
down to brass tacks,” followed up im- 
mediately by what they think is the 
$64 question: “If Russia insists on 
keeping the Baltic countries after the 
war, will you go to war with Russia?” 

The conclusion we are expected to 
draw is always the same, either ex- 
pressed or implied: “Let’s mind our 
business and let them mind theirs.” It 
seems to be solid and realistic, and the 
conclusion is always obvious—but it 
means that the. isolationist is cleverly 
dodging the whole problem of inter- 
national collaboration by pretending 
that the only line of action open is 
unilateral intervention. That is why it 
is unscientific to call such people “‘non- 
interventionists,” as they so dearly love 
to be called. The scientific and proper 
term is “isolationists,” and the thing it 
names is wrong. 

It is only too true, as the examples 
quoted by the isolationists often dem- 
onstrate, that some who are trying to 
deal with international problems con- 
template unilateral intervention; and 
these deserve all the exposing and ridi- 
cule that a “non-interventionist” (the 
word is used rightly in this sentence) 
can muster. But no matter how many 
of this kind are running around shout- 


By WILLIAM FERREE, S.M. 


Condensed from the Apostle of Mary* 


ing, the real problem of the interna- 
tional common good still remains; and 
it still remains social, i.c., capable of 
solution only by common or organized 
international action. No one who does 
not make this most obvious and ele- 
mentary distinction between those who 
have the problem wrong, and the real 
nature of the problem, is worthy of 
respect or attention. And the isolation- 
ist does not make the distinction! 

Take the game of pool, which is 
about as weak a community as one 
could imagine, since the only relation 
between the players is one of competi- 
tion. When the ball comes to rest after 
his opponent’s last shot, each player 
“calls” his own shot: “Six ball, two 
cushions, in the far corner,” or “12 off 
the 10 in the side pocket.” Now this 
“calling the shot” is possible because 
the play is purely individualistic after 
the ball is once at rest.. But suppose we 
have a player who boastfully “calls his 
shot” before his opponent shoots. Ob- 
viously, all the opponent has to do is 
to leave the cue ball in an inaccessible 
position for that particular shot, and 
the boastful player is stymied, 

The difference in the second case is 
that the shot now depends on a group 
(the two players) and not on an indi- 
vidual alone. And in such a situation 
the only reasonable shot to call must 
be merely a “glittering generality”: 


*108 Franklin St., Dayton 2, Obio. October, 1943. 
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the easiest shot open, some two-cushion 
shot, or something similar. 

All that the isolationist wants done 
when he “gets down to brass tacks” is 
merely to have all the shots called in 
order, ball, cushions and pocket, before 
the game even starts. 

Now take a really social example. 
What would 11 men on a football 
team think of a quarterback who didn’t 
believe in thinking and planning as he 
went along so as to exploit to the full 
the various possibilities revealed as the 
game progressed, but who gave out 
instead a complete schedule of plays 
for the whole game, including two 
fumbles recovered from the opponents 
in the third quarter, and a pass inter- 
cepted for a touchdown on the third 
play of the fourth? 

Nobody would deny that many are 
“talking through their hats” with “glit- 
tering generalities” about the postwar 
world; and we will have a big bill to 
pay in future suffering if we don’t dis- 
cover them in time and refuse to follow 
their leadership. But it will do no good 
to try to recognize them solely by their 
“glittering generalities”: the trouble is 
that the most prudent, upright states- 
man would also have to use glittering 
generalities about the results he expects 
to achieve in the future; for all he can 
honestly promise in a social work is to 
exploit to the full the various possibili- 
ties for good that are revealed as the 
negotiations progress. 

We can tell the statesmen from the 
demagogues only by their standard for 
the common good, and by their present 
acts of social justice. The only standard 
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for the common good is the perfection 
of the human persons who share it and 
who depend upon it (surely a glitter- 
ing generality, if there ever was one; 
yet it contains all the “Bills of Rights” 
that will ever be written). This per- 
fection of the human personality was 
the subject of Pope Pius XII’s Christ- 
mas allocution of 1942, and its de- 
mands on social organization are com- 
prehensively set forth in Pius XI’s 
encyclicals Quadragesimo Anno and 
Divini Redemptoris. 

What interests us here, though, is 
the second way of distinguishing the 
demagogue from the statesman: by 
his present acts of social justice in the 
field in which he is seeking support 
for his policies. These acts of social 
justice are the ones pointed out by Pius 
XI: “to promote, to organize, to sup- 
port” the institutions necessary for jus- 
tice. Therefore, when a leader of public 
thought comes forward with a state- 
ment of what the shape of the postwar 
world will be, it is rather inane to even 
notice that he is speaking in generali- 
ties. 

Are we forbidden then to ask him 
to “get down to brass tacks”? By no 
means, but let us be intelligent enough 
to know what we mean by such a re- 
quest. We can’t mean that we want to 
know definitely whether he will de- 
clare war on Russia if she tries to keep 
Latvia; if he has even elementary pru- 
dence, he certainly knows less about 
what he will do in that case than an 
ordinarily good quarterback will know 
what precise play he is going to call 
at the opening of the third quarter in 
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next Saturday’s game. We can’t mean 
that we want to know whether it is 
England he is going to.“police” or Ire- 
land in case those two countries don’t 
kiss and make up; if he is a statesman 
he will want to know more circum- 
stances than it is possible to know now 
before he decides on any “policing” 
at all, 

What we can demand is to know 
what kind of organization for the in- 
ternational good he is going to use to 
attain his glittering generalities as cir- 
cumstances make them attainable. We 
can ask him to show why he thinks 
this form is best. We can compare it 
with the norms of organization laid 
down by Pius XI. Above all, we can 
look at the record and see how he 
stands right now in “promoting, or- 
ganizing, and supporting” the organi- 
zations necessary to peace and recon- 
struction. Then, to return to the pre- 
ceding point, we can ask him and his 
followers what they mean by the dig- 
nity of the human person, its rights 
and perfection. 

These are the “brass tacks” to get 
down to in social justice, and they re- 
veal soon enough the demagogues and 
the talkers-through-their-hats. If any- 
body fulminates about a brave new 
world “which will evolve from the 
present disaster,” or “which will re- 
main when the forces of tyranny are 
laid low,” or “which will flow from 
the victory of the forces of freedom,” 
or anything similar, he is not a man 
to be followed. Social order simply 
does not “evolve” or “remain” or “flow 
from” or do anything else that is easy 
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or automatic: it is organized in all its 
thousands of institutions, with hard 
work, prudence, patience, and charity, 
over a long period of time. 

By the same token, anyone who 
snipes at the “world planners” for 
what he calls their impractical organi- 
zations, and then is content to close on 
the purely negative note of objection 
to such organizations, is no guide to 
follow. Anyone who knows even the 
essentials of the problem will at the 
same time insist on the necessity of 
some organizations to implement the 
common good, and will carefully point 
out on what principles of good or- 
ganization the criticized plans have 
failed. 

Nor are those to be followed who 
think or pretend that the immediate 
problem under discussion is whether 
or not we are going to declare war on 
Russia if she does not give up Latvia, 
or some similar future contingency. 
Either they are misguided individual- 
ists who think this country all by itself 
must make the rest of the world be 
good; or they are misguided individu- 
alists who think that if such is impos- 
sible, then nothing can be done. Our 
real task in this particular case is to 
work out some ground of common 
action with Russia so that when the 
time comes for a decision about Latvia, 
our voice can be heard on the side of 
justice. The objection that we don’t 
know whether such action will succeed 
is true enough; but it is rather beside 
the point in view of the fact that we 
don’t know whether anything else in 
human relations will succeeed either. 











His Father's House 


By THOMAS R. HENRY 


Condensed from a North American Newspaper Alliance dispatch* 


A private and a captain lay face 
down on a low Sicilian mountaintop, 
hidden behind a rock. Far below them 
were the pink roofs of San Agate be- 
side the Mediterranean. The two were 
directing artillery fire. The private 
scanned the countryside for enemy re- 
inforcements. The captain, with a field 
telephone, notified the big guns in the 
rear. 

Then the private saw an ammuni- 
tion truck approaching. A well-directed 
shell might catch it just about at the 
villa gate. 

Pvt. Joseph Crimaldi calmly com- 
municated the information to the cap- 
tain. The shell which fell a moment 
later was very well aimed. It didn’t get 
the truck, but it landed squarely in the 
villa garden, raising great dust clouds 
which hid the house. 

Private Crimaldi went on with his 
reconnaissance outfit through the hills, 
and was one of the first men to enter 
Messina. But, say his comrades, it was 
easy to see there was something wrong 
with the former Cleveland department- 
store shoe clerk. The infantry pulled 
back out of Messina and retraced its 
steps along the coast road. They halted 
for the night at San Agate. 

Private Crimaldi, heart beating fast 
and every nerve in his body jumping, 
went at once to the villa against which 


he had directed the artillery shell. All 
the doors and windows were blown 
out. The family was there, trying to 
bring some order into the wrecked con- 
fusion of their home. They didn’t rec- 
ognize the soldier at once in his Amer- 
ican uniform; there were a gray-haired 
man and woman and a very old lady. 

For a moment Crimaldi stood in the 
doorway. “Then,” he says, “Mom had 
her arms around me and was kissing 
me all over and crying. Then Dad 
kissed me. Then he drew back, looked 
at me pretty sternly, and said, ‘Is this 
really my son come back to fight 
against his own country?’ Then he 
laughed and shook hands hard. Dad's 
heart has always been in the right 
place, you know. Poor old Grandma 
never recognized me, even when they 
told her who I was.” 

Private Crimaldi had calmly direct- 
ed the artillery shell against the home 
of his parents where he himself had 
passed eight years of his boyhood. It 
so happened they all had taken refuge 
in the hills at the approach of the 
Americans. Anyone in the house at the 
time the shell hit would have been 
killed. The soldier had no way ot 
knowing whether they were there or 
not. 

Crimaldi was born in Cleveland but 
was taken back to Sicily by his parents 


*247 W. 43rd St., New York City. Sept. 14, 1943. By special permission of the Los Angeles 
Daily News and the North American Newspaper Alliance. 
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The truth of the Incarnation is here shown in picture form. The 
hand at the top is that of God the Father; the dove is for God the 
Holy Ghost; the stream of light from Heaven to earth depicts what 
the Latin words say, “The Word was made flesh.” The Child who 
is the second Person of the Blessed Trinity is adored by the angels, 
by Mary and Joseph, and by the shepherds, and us. 
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Editorial Note 








You may look forward to a lot of trouble when 
Christmas shopping comes. The nation may.also 
look forward to a lot of trouble when too many 
try to get there first to take away too much. 


May we suggest you avoid trouble for your- 
self and our country by giving subscriptions to 
the CatHoxic Dicest. We have not raised the 
cost and we shall find copies somehow to fill 
your gift subscriptions.. And you will be giving 
a magazine which will delight and_ instruct 
month after month all through the year. 


And above all, you will be giving something 
at Christmas which has a great deal to say about 
Christ’s coming among men: 


Go over your Christmas list, thinking how 
many will be grateful to you all next year for a 
Catholic magazine of which every Catholic can 
well be proud, which is read and praised in every 
quarter of the globe. 
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when he was 11 years old. He grew 
up in San Agate where his father be- 
came a prominent orchard owner, But 
he was always homesick for Cleveland 
and made a good many enemies among 
his fascist-trained companions, 

When he proposed going back to the 
U.S. on his own, he says, there was 
quite a family row. His father wanted 
to send him to high school and college 
in Italy. He was not much of a fascist 
sympathizer, but he thought the coun- 
try had a great future. His mother was 
eager for him to go. She hated fascism. 
“Td rather see my boy dead than in 
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the fascist army,” she declared. Final- 
ly she won, and he left in 1934 with 
the blessing of both parents. In Cleve- 
land he kept his promise to his mother 
not to neglect his education, and faith- 
fully attended night high school. 

His fame is spreading through the 
3rd Division. “I have heard of many 
brave acts in this war,” says the lieu- 
tenant colonel commanding the 7th 
Infantry Battalion, “but I don’t think 
I ever heard of anything equal to that 
of this boy Crimaldi. It would be un- 
believable if you didn’t know it to be 


a fact.” 







Blessed are they who keep themselves and their peoples free 
from the restrictions imposed by false ideas; from the influence of 
unconquered passion; from inordinate selfishness and from unlawful 


thirst for power. 


Blessed are those who harked to the appeals of the mothers, who 
gave life to their children that they might grow up in the faith and 
in generous endeavor, not that they should kill and be killed. 

Blessed are those who look into the anguish of leaving the family 








driven to death by forced separation, who harken to the ever more 
insistent cry of the common people, who after so much suffering, 
privation and mourning, ask for nothing more for their life than 
peace, food and work. 

Blessed, finally, are they who understand that the great task of 
a new and true order among the nations is not possible of fulfilment 
without raising our eyes to God, and keeping our gaze fixed on Him, 
who, as the Ruler and Guide of human events, is the Supreme Force, 
Guardian and Judge of all justice and all right. 

Blessed are they who remain aloof from egoism and illegitimate 
thirst for power. 

Blessed are those who act so as to promote the seeds of interna- 
tional justice, to whichever group of belligerents they belong. 


Pope Pius XII over Radio Vatican (1 Sept. ’43). 























Who'll Teach the Teachers? 


By PHILIP BURKE 


Condensed from Columbia* 


A boy whom I used to teach came 
in to see me. It took me a moment to 
remember him, a row of C’s in my 
gradebook, and a freckled face in the 
back of the class. He is a commissioned 
officer now in the U.S. Navy. 

He took me to dinner. We had a 
pleasant reunion, and synthetic steaks, 
Then I made a mistake. Over our cof- 
fee I asked him about the Officer Can- 
didate School from which he was 
freshly graduated. 

“T learned more in those few weeks,” 
he told me quietly, “than in my four 
years at the U.” 

“But you didn’t learn diplomacy,” 
I thought, and listened. 

“And the most valuable part of that 
training,” he told me, “was unlearn- 
ing, getting rid of two-thirds of my 
campus wisdom.” He grinned a bit 
anxiously. “No offense, Prof,” he said. 
“Present company excepted, of course.” 

“Of course,” I said, with a doubtful 
smile, comforting myself that this 
could not be true. For this young man 
had spent four years and some thou- 
sands of dollars at one of the best of 
our public universities. He had sat in 
those years under distinguished pro- 
fessors, scholars in their chosen fields, 
men and women of culture and kind- 
ness. 

They had opened the doors of learn- 
ing to him, had shared with him all 


Lecturer gets lectured 


they knew, all they had read and 
thought. I should say we, for I had | 
helped in the process; made my small 
contribution, too. After four years, 
then, we had tested and passed this 
boy; with appropriate ceremonies had 
placed upon him our seal of approval. 
And now he was refusing his approval 
of us; bluntly asserting that petty off- 
cers and Navy lieutenants were better 
teachers than Doctors of Philosophy 
and Masters of Education. I questioned 
him then, to convict him in his own 
words of superficial thinking. I didn’t 
do very well: my Socratic method 
backfired. For when we finished that 
conversation, my convictions were al- 
tered, not his, 

“To begin with,” I told him with 
brisk authority, “let us beware of vague 
generalities. Let us examine the brass 
tacks, the facts of the case. If I remem- 
ber rightly, you were an English ma- 
jor, thus at least exposed to a liberal, 
truly cultural education. In your fresh- 
man year you studied world literature 
for two semesters. In your sophomore 
year, under Professor B. who has a 
national reputation, you studied the 
history of philosophy. I myself passed 
you in Elizabethan drama and prin- 
ciples of literary criticism. Now what 
exactly did you learn from your boat- 
swains and ensigns of more cultural 
value?” 


*45 Wall St., New Haven, Conn. October, 1943. 
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“You’ve got me stopped with that 
world cultural, Prof,” he said slowly, 
thinking out loud. “Change it to real, 
and I'll answer. I know the real values 
I missed at the U, and got from the 
Navy.” He grinned then, remember- 
ing. “For one thing,” he said, “I 
learned to make a bed.” 

The point at issue did not call for 
levity. “I may take it then,” I asked, 
“that you consider knowing how to 
tuck in sheets to be more essential than 
knowing the great philosophic sys- 
tems?” 

He nodded, untroubled and un- 
abashed. “You see, Prof, in just mak- 
ing that bed I learned a Jot more than 
smoothing sheets, Nothing to that. The 
important thing was, it had to be 
made, at six bells, and made perfectly. 
Having it fixed at six-five was no dice. 
Having it made, all but one blanket— 
too bad.” He grinned wide. “Sure was 
painful learning; you profs at the U 
hadn’t prepared me for it. Having an- 
other cup of coffee?” 

“No, thank you,” I told him. “Please 
continue.” 

“Back at the U,” he said, “we'd start 
the day different. Remember your class 
in Elizabethan drama, nine o’clock, 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays? 
Eight-thirty Monday mornings, we’d 
wake up in Siberia—that was the Sig- 
ma Chi dorm. I'd have a cigarette, and 
think a while about getting up. There 
were three of us in Siberia taking your 
course, Well, after an argument, one of 
us would get up and go to the class. In 
the back of the class, he’d mutter ‘Here’ 
for us, and afterwards we’d read his 


notes. You could get a C doing that— 
but not in the Navy, Prof. The old 
gong rings, your feet hit the deck with 
a slap. You’re half dressed before you’re 
awake.” 

He smiled, remembering. “I had a 
book report one time, due on a Mon- 
day. You know how it is, I put it off 
until Sunday; then I had a date and at 
four A.M. Monday morning I was six 
bucks out at stud poker. So Monday,no 
report. That wasn’t too serious. After 
class I went up and spoke to the prof, 
a little apple polish and an alibi.” His 
grin was impudent. “I remember the 
one I always worked on you. I'd say, 
‘I sure intended to do it, Prof, but I 
got reading a book on history—got so 
interested I couldn’t put it down,’ 
You'd try to look stern, and say, ‘No 
excuse. Be sure now and give me that 
report on Wednesday.’ I’d say, ‘Oh yes, 
sir. Thanks, sir,’ and get it in on Fri- 
day.” 

He stopped then. “I’m not criticiz- 
ing you, Prof. All the profs were the 
same. In college you get by with ‘pretty 
good,’ with ‘almost on time.’ Tried 
that in the Navy, too. Got my ears 
pinned back. In the Navy you're on 
time, or out of luck. A job’s either done 
100% or it’s not done at all, One fleck 
of dirt on a gun, it’s dirty. There’s no 
Navy rating ‘pretty good.’ Enough C 
grades at the U were good for an A.B.” 
He shook his cropped young head. “C 
grades won’t win a commission, Prof.” 

“I was not employed,” I said a bit 
stiffly, “to get you up in the morning, 
nor to hold your hand while you stud- 
ied. Yet I will admit that you have 
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made a point. We university teachers, 
perhaps, didn’t sufficiently emphasize 
discipline. We were mostly concerned 
with deeper values. After all, you know, 
promptness, and complete and unques- 
tioning obedience—though these have 
their values, they can be taught to a 
horse or a dog. We were primarily con- 
cerned with teaching you to think, to 
weigh in the balance, to question.” 

The young man nodded. “And you 
sure did, Prof. In every class and all the 
time, you did that; taught us to ask 
questions, and then question the an- 
swers. My folks were Mormon, you 
know. Had a little ranch over in the 
Big Hole, and no education. What the 
bishop told them, and the elders, that 
was enough. So I came up to the U 
with a lot of preconceived beliefs and 
ideas. Got rid of them fast. I wasn’t a 
Mormon after three months; I wasn’t 
anything. And I graduated with but 
one belief, a firm faith in the wisdom 
of always doubting; in saying, ‘Nobody 
knows.’ ” 

His jean young face was scowling 
now, with his thought, with his grop- 
ing for words to make himself clear. 
“That attitude isn’t enough, Prof. It 
gets you nowhere. Puts no gas in your 
tanks. You’ve got to have something 
to stand on. A few things you accept 
without question, The Navy’s school 
gave me that.” 

“And what facts are you sure of 
now?” I asked dryly. 

His eyes were bright with his ear- 
nestness, “O.K., I'll tell you. Man for 
man, ship for ship, our Navy’s the best 
in the world. I know another thing, 


November 


without doubt, without question: we'll 
win this war. When I got out of the U, 
I didn’t know what it was all about, 
what I was all about. I know now. I’m 
the answer to just one Jap, and he’s 
out of luck. What I’m doing now is 
worth living for—dying for, if I have 
to. I’ve got meaning now, Prof. Go 
ahead and smile,” he added shyly, “I 
don’t mind.” 

But I didn’t feel like smiling. For 
true to my training and practice, I 
found myself questioning at last, not 
this young man, but myself and my 
colleagues; doubting at last our last 
belief, that the doubting mind is the 
wise one. 

It was time to go; he to his ship, and 
I to my study. I thanked him for that 
dinner, and for food for thought. 

When this war is done and won, 
what shall we teach those many boys 
who return to finish interrupted stud- 
ies, to adjust themselves to peacetime 
living? It’s a problem to think about 
now while there is time; for the end 
of the war will begin a new chapter, a 
new period in living and education. 
There will be an immediate and tre- 
mendous increase in adult education; 
that is certain. For millions of men 
and women, unemployed, maladjusted, 
confused and war weary, wi!l turn to 
the professional educators, asking help, 
“Now teach us to live.” 

But we teachers, confused and war 
weary ourselves, what answers shall we 
make? Shall we teach again the tra- 
ditional skepticism of collegiate think- 
ing? That rotting lumber will build 
no bright new house for humanity. 
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If in the 50’s higher education has 
no more to offer than it had in the 20’s, 
then education will be indeed, a race 
with catastrophe. A losing race. A race 
in which the educators run in circles, 
jesting bitterly, “We can’t win. There 
is no goal, and the judges are blind.” 

In the disillusioned and futile yester- 
day, the deep need of youth to admire 
and love went unsatisfied. That need 
on the secular campuses found two 
ersatz outlets. By hundreds, in secular 
universities, idealists, intellectual boys 
and girls, satisfied their hunger for a 
vision and for a cause to serve, by dedi- 
cating themselves to what they thought 
was communism. By tens of thousands, 
other boys and girls embraced the cult 
of athletics, and made a religion of 
Varsity. 

It was pathetic in those sad 20’s and 
30’s towatch the night-before-the-game 
rally. Torchlight and firelight on rapt 
young, exalted faces, and singing loud 
from full and devoted hearts, “Team! 
Team! Team!” And with impassioned 


voices they prayed, “Beat old Siwash.” 

This is what my young ensign was 
groping to tell me. What his Navy 
instructors had taught him, and his 
professors had not. Those Army and 
Navy instructors know that youth 
finds happiness in serving, in being 
devoted. They are giving back to our 
boys youth’s God-given right to dedi- 
cate itself, to lift heart and mind to 
a noble cause; to love unto death their 
service, flag, nation. 

Wiser than the secular college presi- 
dents, the generals and the admirals 
appoint no nay-saying teachers. And 
they commission no chaplains for irre- 
ligion. And so, be comforted, all you 
fathers and mothers. In spite of the 
dangers they are facing, because of the 
hardships they are enduring, your sons 
and daughters in the Army and Navy 
today are receiving a better and a hap- 
pier training than they knew yesterday 
at Siwash or Harvard, or the state uni- 
versities. Now the question is, can our 
teachers learn, too? 


aE 
Pistol- Packing New Zealanders 


A non-Catholic pal and I went to an Italian farmhouse. As we 
entered, the womenfolk were all around the fire saying the Rosary. 
They were all terrified as we two cut-throat New Zealanders came 
in, until I took my Rosary from my neck and joined them. They 
could not speak our tongue nor we theirs, but they gave us bread, 
eggs, cheese, wine (real good stuff, too); and, in French, which we 
understood, asked us to stay the night. But Jim (my pal) and I were 
due on guard at midnight, so we promised to return and bring a 
bit of our food. On the way back Jim remarked that the Rosary 
seems a universal language and “the sight of those beads of yours 


was more effective than a pistol!” 


The Sentinel of the Blessed Sacrament (Oct. *43). 











By AMRAM SCHEINFELD 
Condensed from Collier’s* 


In America today, the old bound- 
aries between the sexes are constantly 
being broken down, and the impor- 
tance of biological sex differences is be- 
ing considerably diminished. Women, 
even mothers, have vastly more oppor- 
tunity than ever before to participate 
in the outside world of work that once 
belonged exclusively to men. More and 
more women are becoming their own 
providers and protectors; they are 
choosing to earn their own livings. 

This new group of women has every 
right to challenge the outmoded laws, 
rules, and codes of conduct that stand 
in the way of their happiness—which 
is exactly what they are doing. But 
when they ask for “full equality,” the 
question arises: how far can this be 
achieved through legal action? And, 
do all want it? 

First is the fact that most of the dis- 
criminations or “inequalities” against 
which women protest are in jobs, pro- 
fessions or in the social world, and can- 
not easily be attacked or overcome 
through legislation. This isn’t surpris- 
ing, in view of the fact that nature has 
done considerable prior legislating of 
her own with regard to different rights 
for women and men, and that so long 
as her laws stand in the way, “com- 
plete equality” for the two sexes can 
never be achieved, or even be clearly 


defined. 


How “Equal” Are Women? 










Nature did the first legislating 


Nature has made women less suited 
than men for a great many activities 
where physical strength, speed, endur- | 
ance and body toughness are essentials, 
or where overstrain or injury might 
threaten a woman’s childbearing ca- 
pacities. So special protective measures 
are required for women workers, and 
a steady stream of bulletins from gov- | 
ernment agencies keeps reminding em- | 
ployers of this. Nature causes girls to 
mature from two to three years earlier | 
than boys. Laws everywhere recognize 
this by permitting women to marry § 
earlier. The biological brunt of par- 
enthood has been placed on women. | 
To even up matters, our laws place on 
men heavier social and financial re- 
sponsibility to provide for their wives 
and children. Again, in time of war, 
the physical differences must be recog- 
nized in draft laws calling up men, 
and not women, for actual combat 
duty. 

Whether these natural discrimina- 
tions add up to favoritism toward one 
sex or the other can never be estab- | 
lished. Nevertheless, it is obvious that 
some of our legal statutes go beyond 
the natural factors and take a one- 
sided turn. Nature has nothing to do 
with denying women the right to serve 
on juries or to hold certain offices or 
positions of trust, or with continuing 
to treat them as “perpetual minors,” 


*250 Park Ave., New York City 17, Sept. 18, 1943. 
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which is the practice in some states. 
These inequalities might well be cor- 
rected by a federal amendment, where- 
as other discriminations, in laws gov- 
erning marriage, family relationships, 
property settlements, etc., could be ad- 
justed quite easily by action in the sepa- 
rate states, 

What must be recognized is that 
many of the laws which discriminate 
unfairly against women are merely 
outgrowths of our social attitudes, of 
our everyday thinking and practices, 
and it is these which are responsible 
for the major inequalities to which 
women object. Only by much educa- 
tion and many changes in our social 
system can we overcome discrimina- 
tions in certain professions and skilled 
trades, or in treating women different- 
ly from men in various other respects. 

But even if we should succeed in 
outlawing such discriminations, there 
will always be major inequalities in 
our social or economic system that can 
never be entirely abolished, for again 
we come up against nature’s edicts. 
Our basic rules of etiquette for the two 
sexes are not, as some think, purely 
artificial, Chivalry of the male toward 
the female was not invented by man. 
It was established by nature. Among 
almost all lower animals, where males 
will readily attack one another or fight 
to the death, they instinctively refrain 
from any aggression toward the fe- 
male. If there is an intersex fight, it is 
almost invariably the female who be- 
gins it; and this applies also to humans. 

On a larger scale, the whole idea 
of a constant “battle of the sexes” is 
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in many respects a myth. Nature de- 
signed the sexes not to oppose each 
other, but to complement each other. 
Most of the conflicts in our modern 
world between women and men are 
largely due to the breakdown of rigid 
barriers that hitherto separated them 
in their activities and responsibilities. 
But women still have to do the child- 
bearing, men still have to be the war- 
riors and do the very heavy labor, and 
various sex differences must continue 
to stand in the way of there ever being 
a complete sameness in their jobs, obli- 
gations, and rules of conduct. 

There is no reason why this should 
be resented or even be regretted by 
women. One of our biggest present- 
day fallacies has been that happiness 
and success for a woman lie in her 
being as much like a man as possible. 
The resulting tragic dramas might 
well be called The Imitation of Man. 
Instead of striving for the fullest ex- 
pression of their own special abilities, 
capacities and qualities, all too many 
women have thought that what was 
most masculine was therefore also 
most desirable for them, 

For women to want to be able “ 
do everything that men do, in the way 
that men do it, is not only futile and 
foolish, but unnatural. Men can’t do 
everything that women can. Most im- 
portant of all, they can’t have babies 
and launch them safely into the world. 
In fact, this has been given as a rea- 
son why men feel impelled to turn 
their drives so strongly in other direc- 
tions. 

Motherhood is not an infliction, a 
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burden or a discriminatory tax levied 
on women by nature. You won’t get 
this reaction from the women who 
long for children and can’t have them, 
who every day throng doctors’ offices, 
desperately seeking means to make 
their dreams come true. Nor is mother- 
hood just a biological accident. Having 
a baby may be, but preparing for it 
properly, carrying through the success- 
ful rearing of children, and running a 
home constitute a profession which re- 
quires an infinite amount of aptitude, 
wisdom and understanding, plus train- 
ing. Good wives and mothers don’t 
just happen. They never did. 

One of the chief reasons men are 
inclined to discount feminine intelli- 
gence is that they can’t possibly meas- 
ure, by their own practical standard, 
the special qualities of mind which 
women must develop, the social intel- 
ligence which women are likely to 
possess in a far higher degree than 
men. In innumerable ways, any aver- 
age woman normally thinks straighter 
than men. Often, the very kind of in- 
telligence needed to make a woman 
most successful as a woman may be 
opposed to the capacities required for 
great achievements in men’s fields. 

And if men have always blandly as- 
sumed that, in the sum total, they are 
more intelligent than women, science 
has stuck a lot of pins into their egos. 

No intelligence test yet devised of- 
fers any proof that a woman’s mental 
powers are inferior or, for that matter, 
superior or precisely equal to a man’s, 
Nor can any test ever be devised which 
will measure fairly the I. Q.’s of both 


sexes by the same impersonal yardstick. 

In view of their physical differences, 
women and men can never be quite 
the same in their thinking, behavior, 
capacities or contributions. And we 
should be glad this is so. You don’t 
need a psychologist to tell you that a 
child reared by two parents usually 
has an advantage over the one reared 
by only a single parent. Carrying this 
principle further, the world can be 
enriched by our having two active 
strains of thought, emotion, and be- 
havior contributed by both sexes, in- 
stead of either a cultural stream domi- 
nated by masculine contributions, as 
in the past, or one without any sex 
differences, as some extreme feminists 
advocate for the future. 

What most women are best prepared 
to offer, and do offer, are not tangible 
commodities nor pay checks, but hu- 
man services and qualities. If we are 
to have a better world, we will need 
more than sensational exploits and 
greater production of gadgets, food- 
stuffs, and commodities, We'll also 
have to people the world with children 
who can produce a better human so- 
ciety. That will be chiefly women’s job. 

There will be and should be more 
and more equality in the influence 
women exert on men in public life. 
But men, for the most part, will always 
build the houses, and women will 
make the homes. If women use their 
full capacities to endow homes of the 
future with more warmth, sympathy 
and understanding, the children who 
grow out of them will be abler and 
happier than most of us are today. 
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Back home 


You feel funny. You don’t belong 
here. You haven’t been in a Catholic 
church for six years—not since Helen 
died. You don’t know whether you 
ought to kneel with the others or not. 
You know that the people around you 
are politely looking at everybody but 
you—and at the same time, you know 
they're very much aware of you. You 
don’t belong. 

But you’re here, just the same, be- 
cause up there in that row of white- 
dressed, quiet little girls, is Marian. 
Marian is your little girl. They’re all 
wearing white veils. As soon as they 
get up, you'll know where she is. You'll 
just look for the smallest. 

If Helen were only here, it would be 
different. Marian wouldn’t have had to 
go to some other little girl’s mother to 
have her veil fixed right, and to have 
the sash tied. You had tried to tie the 
bow for her, but your fingers are big 
and clumsy, and at last Marian had 
laughed, and kissed you, and said, 
“Never mind, daddy, Jeanie’s mother 
will fix it for me. And anyway, Sister 
will fix us just right before the proces- 
sion begins.” 

Then when she left, you had caught 
your breath. She looked so different— 
and so much like Helen in her wed- 
ding dress. It seems as if that must be 
only yesterday, but it was ten years 
ago, 

How much Helen wanted you to 
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Condensed from Pax* 


join the Church! Sometimes you wish 
you had, just to please her, though she 
didn’t want you to do it for that reason. 
But you never were much for religion. 
Oh, you went to Sunday school when 
you were a youngster, of course, but 
that wasn’t anything unusual. You 
couldn’t see any good reason why you 
should become a Catholic, so you and 
Helen were quietly married at the 
priest’s house, 

Helen had gone to Mass every Sun- 
day, rain or shine. You never said any- 
thing—after all, that was her affair, 
and if she wanted to go, it was all 
right, but you never saw much sense 
to it. She even went on weekdays some- 
times. She would walk with you to the 
corner, wait till your bus came, and 
then go on to the eight-o’clock Mass. 

You had promised her that the chil- 
dren would be brought up in her re- 
ligion, since it meant so much to her, 
and you are a man of your word. Your 
family made an awful fuss when Helen 
died, because they wanted you and 
Marian to come home with them. But 
that fuss was nothing compared to the 
row they raised two years ago when 
you sent Marian to St. John’s school. 
But Marian was yours—Helen’s—and 
you were only keeping your promise. 

But right now you feel funny. The 
only other time you were ever in a 
Catholic church was for Helen’s funer- 


al. You hadn’t watched the priest then. 
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You hadn’t seen anything but that cas- 
ket, draped in black, that held the only 
woman you would ever love. 

You’re kind of sorry for Marian. It 
would be nicer for her if you could un- 
derstand it all. She tried so hard to 
explain. What was it she had said the 
other night? Oh, yes, she had climbed 
up on’your lap, and said, “Daddy, Sis- 


* ter -said whatever we asked our Lord 


for on our First Communion day, He 
would give us. And I’m going to ask 
Him for something for you. I won’t 
tell what, ‘cause it’s a secret, so don’t 
ask me, or I might tell you anyway, 
and | don’t want to!” You had laughed, 
and sent her to bed. 

But today you are watching the 
priest. What strange robes he is wear- 
ing, yet you must admit that they add 
to the solemnity. And you like to see 
candles on the altar; candlelight always 
entranced you. Everyone is standing 
now, even the children. That little one 
over at the end must be Marian. 

You like the smooth way it all goes. 
And the choir music is beautiful. The 
priest reads some passages from the 
Bible, and everybody sits down again. 
Oh, yes, he is going to preach. He is a 
rather young man, and he smiles at 
the boys and girls. 

“Children, this is the happiest day 
of your whole lives, For the first time, 
and because He loves you so much, 
Jesus is coming into your hearts. He 
wants you to love Him more than any- 
thing else in the world. 

“In just a few minutes now, you will 
come up here, and Jesus will give Him- 
self to you. Ask Him to bless your par- 
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ents, and your teachers, and to keep 
your souls as white and pure as they 
are today. Jesus can give you anything 
you ask, and He will, if you pray to 
Him with all your hearts.” 

He stops soon, and goes back to the 
altar; after a while some bells ring, 
and everybody kneels. The bells ring 
again, and people bow their heads, 
You almost do, too. You feel funny. 
Now the priest holds up a white Circle 
—oh, That is what Marian was telling 
you about. 

It is very quiet. You glance sideways, 
but nobody is looking at you any more. 
Everybody is kneeling with bowed 
heads. Pretty soon the priest turns 
around to the people, and holds up a 
smaller white Circle above a big gold 
cup. You can’t hear what he is saying, 
but everybody is very quiet. 

Now the children are going up. 
They go through the arch of flowers 
and the priest puts a Circle on each 
child’s tongue, and says something in 
a low voice. Now they are coming 
back. How pretty they are—and there’s 
Marian! Maybe she'll see you; no, her 
hands are folded, and she’s looking 
down. She looks like an angel! Oh, if 
only Helen were here! 

And all at once you have the strang- 
est feeling, as if she really were here 
with you! You are surprised to find 
yourself kneeling now. You put your 
head in your hands—people mustn’t 
see your face. But you know that no- 
body’s looking at you. What’s happen- 
ing up there in front is much more 
important. 

Now the grownups move slowly to 
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the altar rail, and come back. They are 
just as quiet and reverent as the chil- 
dren were. 

And suddenly you don’t feel funny 
any more. You know that Helen is 
here with you and Marian, and she is 
proud and happy. And you know now 
what Marian asked for you—and you 
know it will come true. Because it 
won't be long until you'll be up there, 
too, when people go to Holy Com- 
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munion. You know what Helen meant 
ten years ago when she said, “I can 
wait, dear. The grace of God may 
work slowly, but it will come.” 
Nothing matters now, but Helen 
and Marian, and Somebody Else. You 
raise your head now. You want to see 
Marian when the little procession goes 
down the aisle. You don’t feel funny 
any more. You feel as though you be- 
longed here. You feel at home. 


Ta 


Superservice 


In Quebec City the faithful love their parochial high Mass. A good 
many of them, one bright Sunday morning, were aboard a streetcar, 
bound for the church of St. Francois d’Assise, when a plump, motherly 
person with a conspicuous missal under her arm panted up the step and 


into the car. 


“T’ll be just in time,” she informed the conductor while she fished 
about in an ample purse, “so I’m certainly glad my daughter marked 
my missal for me. Seventh Sunday after Pentecost, isn’t it?” 


“External solemnity of St. Anne,” the conductor corrected, thus 
precipitating a little shower of anxious ejaculations: with time so dear 
and aging fingers so slow, those ribbons would probably not be straight- 


ened out before the Gospel. 


At that point occurred a scene few cities besides Quebec might wit- 
ness today. The streetcar was stopped; the conductor calmly rearranged 
the ribbons, taking care to point out their several positions. No one in 
the car objected, though minutes were few and St. Francois d’Assise yet 
some blocks away. Several passengers, in fact, were themselves busy 
slipping markers over to the feast of la bonne Sie. Anne. 


Orate Fratres (5 Sept. *43). 








Missing in Action 


By TED LeEBERTHON 


In the Finucane tradition 


Condensed from the Los Angeles Daily News* 


When | started to work on the 


Daily News almost eight years ago, 
Mary Cullen had been working on the 
telephone switchboard a year, and she 
is still on the job. She was, and still is, 
a gentle, witty person brimming over 
with health, wholesome gaiety and un- 
pretentious kindness. She has been a 
widow with two children since 1925, 
One evening she had the children meet 
her at the paper, and that is how I 
came to know them. Jimmie was then 
13, Mary Alice, 11. Like their mother, 
the children exuded something at once 
clean, gay, and good. 

Mary Cullen supported them for 
years. They were mere babies when 
their father, Sgt. Thomas P. Cullen, 
AEF, died in 1925 from the effects of 
having been gassed in France. He had 
been far from a well man when she 
married him in 1921. 

The years rolled by, and every time 
Jimmie and Mary Alice came up to the 
Daily News office they would be a little 
bit bigger. I can remember Mary Cul- 
len’s joy when Jimmie was graduated 
from the Cathedral High School, and 
when Mary Alice was graduated from 
Catholic Girls’ High School. 

Then came Sunday, Dec. 7, 1941, 
and Pearl Harbor. Jimmie, then 19, did 
not wait for any draft; he enlisted in 
the Air Corps. I was quite astonished, 
for if ever there was a gentle, poetic, 


laughter-loving Irish-American it was 
slim James Joseph Cullen. 

In the seven years that I have been 
writing a column for the Daily News | 
have stopped daily at the switchboard 
to pick up messages. The day Jimmie 
enlisted, I stopped by, and Mary Cullen 
was not overenthusiastic. She said she 
had always had other hopes for Jim- 
mie, 

“But,” she said, her old cheerfulness 
returning, “I guess it’s ‘like father, like 
son.’ My husband was only 19 when 
he enlisted in 1917. Now there’s an- 
other World War, and history is just 
repeating itself.” 

My calls at the switchboard have 
kept me acquainted with every step in 
Jimmie’s training. He finally became a 
bombardier, with rank of 2nd lieuten- 
ant. It was hard for me to imagine the 
gentle lad in that role. It still is, and I 
vicariously shared Mary Cullen’s poign- 
ant excitement when Jimmie flew here 
for a farewell visit before soaring off 
for New York. 

From England he wrote an average 
of once a week, all good-humored let- 
ters about friends he’d made and how 
he was looking forward to “again be- 
ing with you and Mary Alice” and 
about how it would be “swell to plant 
a big kiss on your lips, Mom, you darl- 
ing.” His latest letter said that his air- 
ship had been on 20 missions over cen- 
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tral Europe, and that when he had 
been on five more he would be allowed 
to come home on furlough for a rest. 
A few days later, Mrs. Cullen was noti- 
fied by the War Department that 2nd 
Lieut. James J. Cullen was missing in 
action. 

But the other day she got the follow- 
ing letter from a friend of Jimmie’s 
named Burton Brager: “Dear Mrs. 
Cullen: Due to regulations, I have been 
unable to write any sooner. However, 
it is now all clear and I have some in- 
formation which I feel you would like. 
I was a very close friend of J. J.’s, and 
so I have taken the liberty of writing 
to you. 

“There is every reason to believe that 
James is safe and alive and a prisoner 
of war. I do not say that to make your 
load easier, but here are the facts: On 
the morning of Aug. 12, his ship was 
badly hit by flak and fighters. It was 
last seen leaving formation over a Ger- 
man city called Goch, It started to lose 
altitude but descended gradually. In 
other words, it was not out of control. 
Jerry Ketheley, the pilot, waved to the 
ships on either side and told them to 
go on. 


“No parachutes were seen, which 
means that Jerry felt he could land the 
ship and therefore did not order his 
crew to bail out. One engine was dam- 
aged and the wings were hit, so their 
ship couldn’t keep up in formation, 
lost altitude, and lagged behind. So 
there is no question but that they land- 
ed in German territory. 

“That’s the story, so there is every 
reason for you to keep up your hope 
and faith. Don’t lose that, and surely, 
with the help of God, Jim will come 
through. He was with his regular crew. 
I have several personal things which 
I shall send you soon. Sincerely, Bur- 
ton Brager.” 

After Mary Cullen read me the let- 
ter, I looked up the city called Goch 
for her. And her comment was, “I 
think Jimmie is alive. You know Jim- 
mie. He’ll say and do the right thing, 
wherever he is, just like his father be- 
fore him, because by the grace of God I 
was able to raise Jimmie right. And 
that could make all the difference in 
the world in what happens to a boy 
when he comes to just such a moment 
as Jimmie must have come to—way 
over there.” 


“a 


On one of the Pacific islands, as a severe air raid began, the chaplain placed 
the Blessed Sacrament in a box and hid it in the ground. When the all-clear 
sounded and he returned to take the Blessed Sacrament back to the chapel, 
he found soldiers, gathered in a ring above the place where the Blessed Sacra- 
ment lay buried, kneeling in silent adoration. 


Chaplain Speer Strahan in a Catholic Hour address (20 June ’43). 





The Divorce of Henry VIII 


By J. H. GENSE 
Condensed from the New Review* 


In the great hall in Blackfriars Pal- 
ace were a table covered with rich tap- 
estry, and two chairs upholstered with 
cloth of gold, for the presiding judges. 
On either side of this judicial bench 
was a throne: the one for the King, 
Henry VIII, the other for the Queen, 
Catherine of Aragon. The first session 
of the court was held in May, 1529. 

She made her entrance into the great 
hall as became a queen, with a retinue 
of ladies-in-waiting and attended by 
four Bishops. But she had not come 
to be judged. After paying obeisance 
to the judges, she addressed them, not 
as a pleading culprit would have spok- 
en, but in the full consciousness of 
royal rights. She did not shrink from 
telling them that they were prejudiced 
against her. She also questioned their 
competence to exercise their judicial 
office, since then and there she appealed 
to the papal court of Rome, presented 
her protest in writing, and walked out 
of the hall with her Bishops and her 
ladies. Thus it was brought home to 
Henry that there was no circumvent- 
ing “that Spanish woman”; and he had 
at last to make up his mind to appear 
in person at the trial and to let the 
Queen know that he intended to do so, 
else there was no hope of her attend- 
ing. 

At the next session, both Henry and 
Catherine were present. From the start 


Portrait of a great woman 


the proceedings were rather irregular, 
as was to be expected since the King 
himself had to play an important part 
and was bent on playing it. As soon as 
his name had been called out by the 
crier, Henry was not satisfied with no- 
tifying this official and the presiding 
judges that he was present; he forth- 
with launched into a pious oration, tes- 
tifying to his high regard for Cather. | 
ine and expatiating on his unwilling- 
ness to part with her, were it not for 
the pains and pangs inflicted on him 
by his conscience. Those who listened § 
to the King may not have believed 
him, but they pretended to be duly im- 
pressed—a thing which they would not 
have been able to do, or rather which 
they would have done all the same, if 
they had been aware that their royal 
master was at that very time sending 
amatory letters to his darling Anne. 
Seventeen erotic letters of his, some of 
them written at this very period, have 
in comparatively modern times been 
rediscovered in Rome, and are a con 
vincing proof of the hollowness of 
Henry’s protestations of his high re 
gard for Catherine, which he made 
before the Legatine Court. Bluff King 
Hal was un menteur @ triple étage. 
When the Queen’s name was called 
out, she once more challenged the com 
petence of her judges; and as her pro 
test was ignored by the two Cardinals 
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she turned the tables on them in the 
most unexpected fashion. Without tak- 
ing any further notice of them, she 
stepped from her throne, crossed the 
hall. without so much as looking at 
them, walked straight to the King’s 
throne, and threw herself on her knees 
§ before her husband, 

Then in her broken English, yet 
loud enough for the King, and the 
Cardinals, and all those present to hear 
every word she said, she spoke as never 
queen had spoken before, when on her 
trial, “Sir, I beseech you, let me have 
some right and justice. Take of me 
some pity and compassion, for I am a 
poor stranger born out of your do- 
} minions. I have here no unprejudiced 
counsellor, and I fly to you as to the 
head of justice within your realm. 
These 20 years have I been your true 
wife, and by me ye have had divers 
children, although it hath pleased God 
to call them out of the world; which 
has been no fault of mine. I put it to 
your conscience whether I came to you 
a maid, If you have since found any 
dishonor in my conduct, then I am 
content to depart, albeit to my great 
shame and disparagement; but if none 
there be, I beseech you thus lowily to 
let me remain in my proper state. Your 
father and my father both indeed were 
princes full of wisdom and royal be- 
havior. Also, me-seemeth, they had in 
their days as learned and judicious 
counsellors as are at present in this 
tealm, who then thought our marriage 
good and lawful; therefore it is a won- 
der to me to hear what new inventions 
are brought up against me, who never 


meant aught but honesty, Your sub- 
jects cannot be impartial counsellors 
for me, as they dare not, for fear of 
you, disobey your will.” 

When the Queen rose from her 
knees, her dark eyes were filled with 
emotion, and her flushed cheeks wet 
with tears, and her bosom rising and 
falling as of one who has run a long 
race. She then made a low obeisance 
to the King and started walking out of 
the hall. The crier called her back, 
once and again; whereupon Catherine 
stopped, turned round and exclaimed, 
“T hear it well enough; but on, on, go 
you on; for this is no court where I can 
have justice; proceed, therefore”; and 
continued her way out of the hall. 

Thereafter the Queen refused to ap- 
pear before her judges, who carried on 
with their judicial inquiries in her ab- 
sence, and listened gravely to all sorts 
of evidence, a good deal of it altogether 
irrelevant and nauseating. 

The adjournment of the Legatine 
Court on July 23, 1529, was doomed to 
be sine die. The holiday was to last till 
October; but prior to that date, Cardi- 
nal Campeggio had his farewell audi- 
ence of Henry on Sept. 19, 1529. How 
account for his sudden departure? 

After the adjournment of the Lega- 
tine Court, Wolsey and Campeggio 
were asked by the King to make one 
more attempt to prevail on Catherine 
to accept a compromise. They called at 
Bridewell Palace and found her at 
work with her maids, the Queen with 
a skein of red silk around her neck. 
On their entrance into this strange 
presence chamber, Catherine remark- 
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ed, not without a touch of irony, “You 
see my employment; in this way I pass 
my time with my maids, who are in- 
deed none of the ablest counsellors, yet 
have I no other in England.” At first 
Catherine refused to see the Cardinals 
in private, and bade them speak in the 
presence of her maids. Thereupon 
Wolsey started talking in Latin, but 
the Queen stopped him at once, “Pray, 
my good lord, speak to me in English, 
for I can, thank God, speak and under- 
stand English, though I do know some 
Latin.” 

Then Wolsey delivered his master’s 
message: “If Catherine would consent 
to the divorce, she would be treated 
right royally, and her daughter Mary 
would be next in succession to the issue 
of the King’s second marriage.” Once 
more Queen Catherine turned the ta- 
bles on them; she replied that she did 
not know what to do and appealed to 
them for advice: “I pray you, be good 
unto me, a poor woman, destitute of 
counsel in a foreign land, and your ad- 
vice I would be glad to hear.” 

Then the two Cardinals followed 
Catherine into a private apartment, 
and there the three conversed earnestly 
together. It has been supposed that on 
this occasion Catherine scored her 
greatest victory over Henry, by win- 
ning the Cardinals to her cause; other- 
wise, so it is argued, there is no ac- 
counting for Campeggio’s precipitate 
departure and Wolsey’s consequent dis- 
grace. 

But this reasoning is not convincing. 
It is here suggested that during their 
visit at Bridewell Palace the two Car- 


dinals, after their futile attempt at ef- 
fecting a compromise, told the Queen 
in secret that her case had been called 
to Rome. This news may have reached 
Wolsey and Campeggio as early as 
July 22, 1529, in which case it explains 
the adjournment of the Legatine Court, 
This is a mere surmise; but there is 
no doubt that the transfer of the mar- 
riage trial to Rome was known to those 
concerned, if not in July, at least in 
August; which adequately accounts for 
the subsequent departure of Campeg- 
gio and for Wolsey’s fall from power. 

After the collapse of all his plans, the 
King had no other alternative but to 
make the best of a bad job, and towards 
the end of 1529 his relations with Cath- 
erine were more cordial than they had 
been for some time past. Not that Hen- 
ry thought of giving up Anne Boleyn; 
on the contrary, he was more deter- 
mined than ever to jettison Catherine. 
In spite of the futility of past attempts, 
fresh endeavors were made to persuade 
the Queen to enter a convent. But Cath- 
erine clung to her purpose with un- 
flinching determination: “God grant 
my husband a clear conscience, but I 
mean to abide by no decision but that 
of Rome.” 

At last the King, realizing that he 
would never succeed in bullying Cath- 
erine into submission, banned her from 
court. “Go where I may, I am his wife, 
and I will pray for him,” was Cather- 
ine’s reply. After thus taking the bit 
between his teeth, Henry plunged into 
a wild burst of speech to negotiate the 
last fence that separated him from his 
matrimonial prize. But this fence 
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proved too high; and the Pope, instead 
of yielding to the English King by an- 
nulling his marriage, admonished him 
to put away “one Anne.” Thereupon 
Henry established his own ecclesiasti- 
cal tribunal to bring the matter to a 
speedy close. Catherine was repeatedly 
cited to appear but she never took the 
slightest notice of the summonses. At 
length she was declared contumacious, 
and the nullity of Henry’s marriage 
was pronounced by his own court. 

It only remained to inform Cather- 
ine that she was no longer Queen but 
Princess Dowager. It has not been left 
on record that any of Henry’s cour- 
tiers considered it an honor to deliver 
this message. The one chosen for the 
task had not a pleasant time. “As soon 
as we began to read and declare that 
the articles were addressed to the Dow- 
ager Princess, she made exception to 
that name, saying, ‘She was not Prin- 
cess Dowager, but the Queen and, 
withal, the King’s true wife, had been 
crowned and anointed Queen, and had 
by the King lawful issue; wherefore, 
the name of Queen she would continue 
to vindicate, challenge, and so call her- 
elf during her lifetime.’ ” 

Nor did Catherine in any way vacil- 
late when it was cruelly pointed out to 
her that the King was likely to visit his 
anger at her refusal on Princess Mary. 
Catherine replied that “neither for her 
daughter, her servants, her possessions, 
or any worldly adversity, or the King’s 
displeasure, that might ensue, would 
she yield in this cause.” So strongly did 
she feel on this point that she insisted 
on the official minutes of this confer- 
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ence being shown to her; and these 
minutes are to this day to be found in 
the national archives of England with 
the words Princess Dowagerso heavily 
scored out by the Queen’s‘own hand 
as to disfigure the neatly drawn docu- 
ment. 

On that occasion Catherine assert- 
ed among other things, “But an’ if I 
should agree to your persuasions, I 
should slander myself and confess to 
have been the King’s harlot for 24 
years. This cause has been determined 
here within the King’s realm, before 
a man of his own making, the Bishop 
of Canterbury (Cranmer), no person 
indifferent (impartial), I trow, on his 
behalf an’ for the indifference (impar- 
tiality) of the place, me thinketh the 
place would have been more indiffer- 
ent (impartial), had it been judged in 
hell; for no truth can be suffered here.” 

Then the King embarked on a cam- 
paign of persecution, the like of which 
is without parallel in the annals of 
civilized nations. He ordered Cather- 
ine’s Spanish attendants to take an 
oath, “swearing to bear faith, truth and 
obedience only to the King’s grace and 
to the heirs of his body by his most 
dear and entirely beloved [God save 
the mark] lawful wife, Queen Anne.” 
The Queen’s former confessor, Father 
Forrest, who had witnessed Henry’s 
marriage with Catherine, was impris- 
oned; so was Father Abel; eventually 
both were put to the most horrible 
death, though Catherine was spared 
the anguish of their execution, which 
took place after her demise. 

After the King’s marriage had been 
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annulled by easygoing Cranmer, Cath- 
erine was first moved to Buckden, It 
was while she was there that Henry 
sank to abysmal depths of caddishness. 
He sent for a christening robe which 
had been made by Catherine herself, 
on the plea that Anne Boleyn needed 
it for her coming son. This request 
met with a point-blank refusal. “God 
forbid that I should ever help or coun- 
tenance a case so horrible and abomin- 
able as this.” 

Buckden was apparently too healthy 
a place, and royal orders were issued, 
and messengers dispatched, to take 
Catherine to Somersham, a particularly 
insalubrious spot, being marshbound 
and waterlogged. The messengers came, 
the Queen’s belongings were packed; 
but Catherine barricaded herself in her 
room and defied them to break down 
the door. The King’s men hesitated, 
debated what to do, and were lost; 
crestfallen and shamefaced they re- 
turned to their royal master, making 
up the best tale they could to evade his 
anger. Afterwards the Queen was 
taken to Kimbolten, though the place 
was also in the fen area, and objected 
to by Catherine. It was at Kimbolten 
that the curtain was at last rung down 





on this long tragedy of royal hypocrisy, 

When her end drew near, Catherine 
wrote to Henry: “My lord and dear 
husband: I commend me unto you, 
The hour of my death draweth fast 
on; and my case being such, the ten- 
der love I owe you forceth me, with 
a few words, to put you into remem- 
brance of the health and safeguard of 
your own soul. For my part, I do par- 
don you all; yea, I do wish and devout- 
ly pray God that He will also pardon 
you. Lastly, I do vow that my eyes de- 
sire you above all things.” 

Such was Catherine’s farewell to her 
husband. On Jan. 7, 1536, after having 
received the last sacraments at ten 
o'clock in the morning, she passed the 
ebbing hours of life in prayer, and 
at about two in the afternoon “she 
changed this woeful, troublesome ex- 
istence for the serenity of the celestial 
life, and her terrestrial ingrate husband 
for that heavenly Spouse, who will 
never divorce her, and with whom she 
will reign in glory forever.” 

Thus passed away “that Spanish 
woman.” Said Cromwell of Catherine, 
“Nature had injured her in not mak- 
ing her a man; for she would have 
surpassed all the heroes of history.” 


a 


In Madrid, during the Spanish Civil War, a church was desecrated by 
vandals. A mob gathered inside. One of the looters, Pedro Santallo by name, 
dressed himself in the vestments of a priest and gave a mock sermon to the 
crowd from the pulpit. Juan Reta, a confederate of his, entered the main door 
in the rear and, thinking him to be a priest, shot him dead. 


From Catechism Comes to Life by Stephen Aylward (Catechetical Guild, 1942. $1). 
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| was born about 60 years ago in 
County Tipperary, Eire. My most vivid 
recollection is the wake and funeral of 
my father. His body, clothed in its bur- 
ial shroud, lay on its bed. A table stood 
at its head, on which burned two wax 
candles. Between them was a holy- 
water font with its feather for sprin- 
kling. The neighbors were dropping 
in, falling on their knees, and sprin- 
kling the body with holy water. 

The wake continues for two nights. 
As soon as darkness falls, the men 
gather from the fields and shops. A 
plentiful supply of clay pipes and to- 
bacco provided, they sit around smok- 
ing and talking. Towards midnight, 
when all have gathered, the oldest son 
leads the Rosary. This is followed by 
the women chanting a dirge, or keen- 
ing. After this, tea is served. The local 
carpenter has been commissioned to 
make the coffin, old style, shaped some- 
what like a cross, narrow at the head 
and foot, and unlined. 

The pastor says the funeral Mass. 
Neighboring priests accompany the re- 
mains to the grave on their horses, At 
the grave the ceremony is concluded 
by priests and people throwing a hand- 
ful of earth on the casket with the 
words, “Remember, man, that thou 
art dust and unto dust thou shalt re- 
turn.” 


Forty years have gone by and I am 


Indian Wake 


By JOHN J. O’7KENNEDY 


Condensed from the Indian Sentinel* 


now pastor of the Kutenai Indians in 
Montana. One Saturday afternoon an 
Indian maiden came to tell me the 
tribe’s old chief was dying. The day 
was cloudy with a drizzling rain. Chief 
Koostatah lived in a place inaccessible 
when it rains, for the sticky gumbo 
thereabouts defies any car. Sunday serv- 
ices were ahead, and this call meant 
100 miles of travel. The temptation 
came to put it off until the following 
day. But then I remembered the advice 
of my predecessor, “Whenever an In- 
dian quits eating it is a sure sign of 
death. Food is the last thing they give 
up.” When the Indian girl told me the 
old chief would no longer eat, I asked 
no further questions. 

It took me close on to three hours 
ploughing through gumbo to get to the 
chief’s cabin. I found him on his bed, 
wrapped in his blanket. His wife, as 
old as himself, was the only other occu- 
pant of the home. Neither could speak 
English, I had to scour the country for 
an interpreter, as nearly all the Indians 
had gone to gather roots and berries. 
Finally I got my man, and together we 
journeyed back to the old chief’s bed- 
side. 

The problem arose of how I was to 
hear the chief’s confession. This is the 
way we did it. The interpreter sat on 
the floor with his back to the bed. I 


told him to warn the chief not to utter 
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a word, but if the question I asked de- 
manded “No” for an answer he was 
to close his fist, but if the answer 
was “Yes” he was to open it. In this 
way we got along very satisfactorily 
and the last sacraments were adminis- 
tered. On Monday morning word came 
that the old man had died. Again I got 
into my car and went out to arrange 
the services. 

No sooner had the chief died than 
his relatives prepared his body for bu- 
rial. They washed him, braided his 
hair, and so arranged his blanket that 
it enveloped him fully, head and face 
as well as the rest of his body. Two 
Indians who were handy with hammer 
and saw made the coffin, a sturdy one 
that gave the eye the impression of a 
cross. The gravediggers were notified. 
This is an honorable profession among 
them; they are appointed by the chief, 
and hold the position for life, giving 
their services gratis. In case of sickness 
they are obliged to provide a substi- 
tute. 

Tuesday evening I again visited the 
chief’s home. He was sleeping the sleep 
of the just in his blanket. Two blessed 
candles burned at his head. A holy- 
water font with a pine branch lay be- 
tween them. The men with their wives 
squatted around the bed, smoking kin- 
nikinnick in their stone pipes. It re- 
minded me of an Irish wake with its 
clay pipes and potent tobacco. There 
is a great kick in this kinnikinnick 
mixture. The smokers can take only a 
few puffs before the pipe becomes very 
hot; only stone pipes can handle the 
fiery mixture. The bearberry, from the 
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leaves of which they make their kin- 
nikinnick, grows in abundance on the 
reservation. I suspect that the Irish use 
the clay pipe on account of their strong 
tobacco. 

Wednesday morning I said the fu- 
neral Mass in the old chief’s home and 
at two that afternoon we buried him. 
Three other priests had come in the 
meantime to pay him honor, Before 
starting for the cemetery the Indians 
recited the Rosary. Then a weird fu- 
neral dirge was sung like the Irish 
keening. The people divided into two 
groups and alternated, one group rep- 
resenting the souls in purgatory, the 
other the people on earth. The first 
group sang, “I am in purgatory. The 
only thing that can help me is prayer, 
Mass and the Rosary.” Then the other 
group answered, “Our Father in heav- 
en, help those in purgatory so that they 
may be soon on the road to heaven.” 
This chanting goes on for a dozen 
verses, 

After the dirge was sung, the priests, 
vested in cassock and surplice, led the 
procession to the grave. Next came the 
cross-bearer, the man who had made 
the cross that was to mark the grave. 
Beside him walked another Indian with 
holy water, which he sprinkled on the 
casket. Then came a large truck with 
the casket, and the Indians followed, 
singing a chant alternately soft and 
loud like the winds that blow through 
their woods. After the usual committal 
service, the priests scattered some earth 
on the casket, the Indians doing like- 
wise. The grave was filled. The cross 
bearer planted his cross, 
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The similarity of Irish and Indian 
customs at wake and funeral impressed 
me. As I rode home, I began thinking 
about the Irish missionaries who ac- 
companied St. Brendan when he dis- 
covered America. Could any of them, 
I wondered, have remained behind to 
preach Christianity to the red men? 
Then there was Father Boyle, the Irish 
priest who accompanied Columbus, 
and also one John Pope, whose tomb 
is in the Cathedral of St. Nicholas in 
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Galway. Since then many an Irishman, 
some known to history, but many 
more unknown, have wandered among 
the Indians from one end of this coun- 
try to the other. Any of them surely 
would have been vividly reminded of 
the old country and its pious customs, 
as I was, if he had witnessed a Kutenai 
burial. They would also have felt that 
the hearts of red men and white men 
have been alike impressed by our holy 
religion, 


“aga 
Strike Called Off 


“When men think in their hearts” 


“Father of Soldier Averts Strike.” 
That is what the headline read in the 
New York Times, over an article on 
its front page, concerning a threatened 
strike. The strike was threatened in 
Philadelphia, at the Quaker City Iron 
Works, 100% on war work. 

Charles Daggert, who was a chief 
petty officer in the last war, was the 
man who performed this splendid job. 
His son, Pvt. Albert Daggert, aged 19, 
stationed at Fort Lewis, wrote a letter 
to his father, who is president of the 
local union, imploring the workmen 
not to be “too radical, for the fellows in 
the service need that stuff very badly.” 

Upon receipt of the letter, Charles 
Daggert assembled the men—but not 


By JOHN E. GREEN 


Condensed from America* 


to listen to just another proposal or 
compromise. His talk was direct and 
personal. He first referred to the 98 
men from the plant who were already 
serving in the U.S. armed forces. He 
pointed out the individual part each 
played in this march to victory. He 
next called on the parents of boys in 
the service, and then read the letter 
from his boy, winding up the dramatic 
talk by asking, “Would you want to 
lay down on any of them?” To which 
they yelled in a loud chorus, “No!” 
The strike vote, previously taken un- 
der the guidance of a few hotheads, 
was rescinded. The men who shortly 
before were about to drop their tools 
ran determinedly back to work, They 


*329 W. 108th St., New York City. Sept. 18, 1943. 
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have not ceased working since, waiting 
patiently for the War Labor Board to 
render a decision on their request for 
an increase in their hourly rate. The 
staid New York Times gave this story 
two columns on page one. The Times 
knows front-page news when it sees it. 

Anyone who has been involved in 
labor negotiations (as the writer is in 
representing management) realizes that 
when a strike vote is taken, an inci- 
dent like the one just described is sel- 
dom sufficient to stem resentment en- 
gendered by weeks of fruitless negotia- 
tion, 

We happened to have been with the 
superintendent, Robert Wilson, and 
the union president, Charles Daggert, 
just ten weeks prior to the dateline on 
this story in the Times. They also had 
with them 112 men from their shop, 
and they spent 48 hours together. The 
meeting place was the Retreat House 
for Laymen, St. Joseph’s in the Hills, 
Malvern, Pa., 22 miles west of Phila- 
delphia. This retreat was known as the 
Mid-May Retreat, being scheduled for 
May 14, and having been organized 
and recruited for a period of three 
months prior to this date. 

To the particular retreat we have in 
mind came others besides the 112, to 
the number of 211. But our interest is 
in the 112, because of what has since 
happened. To begin with, Bob Wilson 
was a co-captain, who agreed to choose 
associates to help him recruit from his 
shop for the retreat. Having in mind 
the great misunderstandings which 
arise between men and management, 
he wanted to see if all concerned could 
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not better understand each other after 
48 hours of the retreat exercises. Com- 
mon attendance at meditations, confer- 
ences, Stations of the Cross, holy Mass, 
Benediction, and private adoration of 
the Blessed Sacrament—all this, he felt, 
should bear fruit. 

Anyone who has made a retreat re- 
alizes there are periods of silence, and 
of free time. It was during the free 
time that the superintendent, his broth- 
er Harvey assisting him, and the presi- 
dent of theunion and his shop stewards 
got to know each other as regular fel- 
lows. By the time Sunday dinner rolled 
around the men had sent for and ob- 
tained a small statue of Our Lady of 
Grace, and they requested the captain 
to bring Robert Wilson, superintend- 
ent, to the head table to make a pres- 
entation on behalf of the members of 
the union, “to Bob Wilson for his 
human approach to the problems of 
labor relations in the Quaker City Iron 
Works.” 

We can remember how embarrassed 
Bob was when he came up to receive 
the award. When the applause died 
down, he mumbled something, be- 
tween sniffles, which we found later 
was: “I want to thank the men for 
their kindness. I will send this beauti- 
ful statue of Our Lady of Grace to 
my boy who is serving in the U.S. 
Army.” 

So when we read the front-page ac- 
count of what took place, we could not 
help but think of the story behind the 
story, and even the story behind that 
one, and the one behind that one. For 
instance, Pius XI, in his encyclical 
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dated Dec. 20, 1929, covered this story 
and its background when he wrote: 
“We regard it as certain that most of 
the ills of our day start from this: ‘No 
man thinketh in his heart, and We 
deem it proved that the Spiritual Exer- 
cises, made according to the plan of 
St. Ignatius, are amply strong to break 
through the most stubborn problems 
under which human society is now 
groaning.” 

Charlie Daggert, Bob Wilson, and 
their men drew aside to think in their 
hearts, and we believe that the real 
groundwork for the settlement of the 
strike was this retreat and the graces 
which came to all from the beautiful 
hands of Our Lady of Grace at St. 
Joseph’s in the Hills. Back at the turn 
of the century, Pius X said of working- 
men’s retreats: “We have always high- 
ly valued the practice of making spir- 
itual exercises, especially those which 
St. Ignatius introduced through the 
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direct guidance of God. For in them 
there dwells a wonderful power to 
improve morals and to renew the 
Christian spirit. Truly, you could not 
have chosen a better way to help the 
laboring people who are today threat- 
ened with so many dangers.” 

Yes, a retreat is a very potent influ- 
ence, It can make men listen to the 
words of a soldier’s son, Charles Dag- 
gert’s, no less than Bob Wilson’s, and 
the words of that former soldier, St. 
Ignatius of Loyola, who in the silence 
at Manresa was captured by the Son 
of God, who said, “Learn of Me for 
I am meek and humble of heart.” 

It is at the Communion rail, on re- 
treat, and in church, where we will 
learn, and nowhere else: the banquet 
table where all men are equal before 
God, where we take into our hearts 
not only the words but the Body and 
Blood, Soul and Divinity of Christ our 
King. 


ae 


Flights of Fancy 


Prostrate like a pavement.—G. K. 
Chesterton. 

One lone star wounds the lake with 
a spear of silver —A. Philbin. 

She’s afraid that if she leaves she’ll 
become the life of the party —Groucho 
Marx, 

Too often when you tell a secret, it 


goes right in one ear, and then in an- 
other —Leslie E. Dunkin. 


Sin makes conscience unconscious. 
—NMarte Clesen. 

The white and mountainous motion 
of the seas.—P. ]. Callan. 

Sunshine spread as thick as butter 
on country bread.—James Whitcomb 
Riley. 

The days slipped by like telephone 
poles seen from a fast train—Mrs. H. 
S. Truitt. 


(Readers are invited to submit figures of speech and other well-turned phrases similar to 
those above. We will pay upon publication $1 to the first contributor of each one used.] 
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By DANIEL R. GILGANNON 
Condensed from the Ave Maria* 





“The greatest piece of road-build- 
ing ever undertaken by man.” That is 
what Malcolm MacDonald, the Brit- 
ish high commissioner to Canada, ex- 
claimed after he had been “jeeped” 
along most of the Alaska-Canada mili- 
tary highway, or Alcan for short. 

Imagine a road being built through 
a trackless wilderness of forest, swamp, 
and mountain from New York City to 
Denver, or Minneapolis to San Fran- 
cisco, in seven months. This will give 
an idea of what Army Engineers ac- 
complished in constructing 1,671 miles 
of highway from Dawson Creek in 
British Columbia to Fairbanks, Alas- 
ka. 

It was the toughest job the Engineers 
were called upon to do since the build- 
ing of the Panama Canal. On March 
1, 1942, the U.S. and Canada signed 
an agreement; on March 9, the Army 
was on the job, pushing out from Fort 
St. John with road machinery to reach 
Fort Nelson, the midway base of opera- 
tions, before the thaw set in to make 
movement of equipment impossible. 
On Nov. 15, a scissors snapped in the 
bitter breeze off Lake Kluane and the 
Alcan highway was opened. The his- 
toric scissors had its pivot screw re- 
moved, and one blade was sent to 
Prime Minister Churchill and the other 
to President Roosevelt. 

E. H. Harriman once envisioned a 
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The new frontier 






great route through Canada, Alaska, 
and across the 56 miles of Bering Strait 
by bridge or tunnel to Asia and Eu. 
rope. A Philadelphia reporter, Donald 
MacDonald, his mind fired by Harti- 
man’s conception, campaigned for an 
Alaskan-Canadian highway back in 
the early 20’s. In 1930 Congress acted 
on the idea but Canada did not coop- 
erate because she differed on our pro- 
posed route. In 1938 a commission of 
five Americans and five Canadians was 
set up; Canada again objected on the 
score that she could not afford half the 
cost, estimated at $30 million. 

Then came the war in 1939. About 
1,200 miles of the proposed highway 
would be in Canada, and new ques- 
tions of international law arose con- 
cerning the construction by a neutral 
people of a road through a belligerent’s 
territory. Canada, moreover, felt that 
she did not have the strength to keep 
the Japanese from utilizing such a road 
in the event of invasion. 

After Pearl Harbor, all differences 
crumbled. The joint defense commit- 
tee of the U.S. and Canada rejected 
two proposed routes of the joint high- 
way commission and chose a third, of 
greater military value. Canada granted 
the right of way and the U.S. agreed 
to build the road and hand it over to 
Canada six months after the war, fe 
serving only certain rights of travel. 
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The Army dispatched Col. William 
M. Hoge to make a preliminary sur- 
vey. It was he who had built the high- 
way around Bataan in the Philippines. 
Colonel Hoge returned from Alaska; 
he was promptly made a brigadier gen- 
eral and told to go ahead. 

During the first months, cold, inces- 
sant rain fell, leaving the ground a 
vast mire. Clothes were sodden. Then 
with the approach of summer came the 
black flies, horseflies and deer flies that 
didn’t bother looking for a deer or a 
horse with so many unrationed men 
about. But the most galling pests of all 
were the blitzing gnats, “the no-see- 
ums,” that revealed themselves only 
with a sharp, itching sting. At least, 
one could see the mosquitoes. But the 
Army Engineers and civilian workmen 
laughed off their discomfort. 

The real nightmare was the muskeg. 
Think of black-custard quagmire and 
you have a fairly good idea of it. The 
swamplands are apparently prehistoric 
lakes and rivers that were filled with 
glacial muck and decayed vegetable 
matter, over which have grown spruce 
and bush, giving the impression of 
solid soil till the tractor starts sinking. 

Locating the road entailed the avoid- 
ance of muskeg. When it became neces- 
sary to cross it, the muck was scooped 
out if it was shallow, and a foundation 
laid. If deep, it was corduroyed with 
logs, and when this layer sank, an- 
other was added, as many as 15 layers 
sometimes being laid before the mus- 
keg became passable. In some places, 
two miles of logs had to be laid. 

Engineering experts considered it a 


good job if any kind of a trail could 
be jammed through in a year. But 
through the nightless days of spring 
and summer and the short days of early 
winter, regardless of the temperature, 
weather or terrain, the road builders 
worked in two ten-hour shifts: 3 a.m. 
to 1 p.m. and | p.m. to 11 p.m. One 
thing went unnoticed in newspaper 
dispatches. This was the magnificent 
work of the medical corps in keeping 
this army of workers in good health 
and free from disease and infection 
during that grueling schedule. 

The road was a triumph for the 
machine. The airplane, especially the 
pontoon-equipped observation plane 
capable of throttling its speed to 100 
miles an hour, played a vital part 
through aerial reconnaissance in the 
rapid locating of the road. And the big 
DC-3’s, flying boxcars, solved many 
problems of transport and supply. 
Monster, snorting bulldozers literally 
pushed their way through the forests, 
clearing as much as three miles a day 
on a trail 60 to 90 feet wide. They 
worked like a model train crashing 
through a house of cards. About the 
only obstacle these “cats” couldn’t mas- 
ter was the muskeg. 

With the general line of the route 
determined from aerial reconnaissance, 
locating-surveying parties ahead indi- 
cated the center line of the road with 
pieces of colored cloth. Behind them 
came the clearing crews with giant, 
21-ton bulldozers that swept the shal- 
lowly rooted trees off to the side, The 
clearing crews usually kept several 


days ahead of the main body of Engi- 
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neers, to give the cleared area time to 
dry out. Their supplies were taken for- 
ward by packhorse and tractor-drawn 
sleds, or dropped from planes. They 
slept in pup tents, breaking camp daily. 

Following the clearing crews came 
the 12-ton bulldozers that removed 
moss and other debris, filled in ravines, 
and did rough grading. Carryalls filled 
in hollows; graders, and then the ditch- 
ers, took over. A culvert crew built 
water passes under the road. Big dump 
trucks unloaded gravel for resurfacing. 

Since only a limited number of men 
could work at one spot, the Engineers 
were split into three widely separated 
gangs, each working towards the next. 
During the long months of construc- 
tion there was one chief topic of con- 
versation, the road: “Where’s the 34Ist 
now?” “Ts the 95th Regiment ahead 
of schedule?” “How many miles to 
go?” And when the “cats” crashed 
through the last mile of bush and the 
sections of the highway joined, the 
Engineers grinned with pride, shook 
hands, shouted and sang. 

The Alcan is not a paved superhigh- 
way. On straight stretches a truck can 
do a maximum of 25 miles an hour, 
but the average is closer to 15. Most of 
the road is double-laned. There are 
many hairpin curves, but it is a good 
road and a vital one. Since its opening, 
with the exception of a brief period 
last spring, thousands of vehicles have 
moved tons of food and munitions to 
Alaska and military airfields along the 
route. Part of the power that struck 
at Attu and Kiska came up the Alcan. 

This road-building feat was accom- 
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plished by plain Americans who only 
a year before had been store clerks, 
shoe salesmen, dishwashers, teachers, 
and had slept between clean sheets and 
liked going to the movies and football 
games. Now they often slept on the 
ground, too tired to unroll their sleep- 
ing bags! During the entire building 
of the road they never saw a movie. 
Money was next to useless: there was 
no place to spend it. Of course, one 
could always lose it in a dice game. 
You took a bath when you came to a 
stream or a lake. Even in the few towns 
along the way there were practically 
no modern conveniences. 

Nor did the radio help to brighten 
things up much, for reception was 
poor. Out in the bush the usual meal 
of corned beef, potatoes, carrots, pre- 
serves and dried eggs was varied by 
adding a moose or bear steak, or some 
lake trout, or perhaps some spruce 
partridge. It was a rough, tough life, 
and the Engineers worked seven days 
a week, practically 24 hours a day, for 
Army wages plus 20% for foreign 
service. 

At the head of the Northwest Serv- 
ice Command is Brig.-Gen. James A. 
O’Connor, a former student of the 
University of Notre Dame who saw 
service in the Philippines, where he 
assisted in constructing the famed tun- 
nels of Corregidor. During the build- 
ing of the Alcan highway he was in 
charge of the southern sector. General 
O’Connor has his headquarters at his- 
toric Whitehorse in the southern Yu- 
kon Territory, where the gold miners 
of ’98 set their boats on the Yukon 
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river to head for the Klondike fields. 

Here in this town, made legendary 
in the poems of Robert Service and the 
stories of Jack London, the past and 
present meet. The unpainted, wooden 
stores are doing a land-office business, 
as they did more than four decades 
ago. People hurry in and out of the 
only bank, where Service used to work 
as a clerk. A stern-wheeler churns its 
way up the Yukon, its decks peopled 
with the ghosts of ’98. In the midst of 
this setting are a large modern airport, 
warehouses, with olive-drab trucks un- 
loading, and hundreds of bush-hard- 
ened soldiers of the U.S. Engineers’ 
Corps. 

Typical of the change that has come 
with the advent of the road is the case 
of Bishop Jean Coudert, head of the 
Catholic missions in the Yukon. “A 
year ago,” he says, “I had to travel by 
dog sled, canoe, and on foot to reach 
some of my parishes near Watson Lake 
in the Rocky Mountains. This year I 
arrived there in a modern car on the 
Alcan highway.” 

In the chain of Pacific-coast high- 
ways that is to bind the Americas to- 
gether, the place of the Alcan is not 
exactly clear. While justly hailed as an 
epic engineering feat, the highway is 
not the best commercial route; military 
security and needs alone were consid- 
ered, It is, contrary to a common con- 
ception, quite a distance from the coast. 
Between it and the Pacific lie three 
mountain ranges: the Rockies, about 
8,000 feet; the Gold Range, with ele- 
vations up to 10,000 feet, and the Coast 
Range, rising from 6,000 to 7,000 feet. 
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Moreover, it is far north; it begins at 
a latitude of 56°. It is not a finished 
road; it would give the ordinary car 
terrible punishment. In winter the cold 
is intense and motors freeze up. The 
highway scarcely appeals as a tourist 
route. It was constructed beyond the 
Rockies to supply Alaska and also 
serve the strategic Canadian airfields 
at Fort St. John, Fort Nelson, Watson 
Lake, and Whitehorse, which were 
built behind the mountain barriers as 
protection against air attack by carrier- 
based enemy planes, and because flying 
conditions west of the Rockies, dowa 
through the Rocky Mountain Trench, 
are treacherous. 

Pacific-coast shipping interests com- 
plain of the roundabout method by 
which material must be transported 
to Dawson Creek, rail head of the Al- 
can. Goods have to be shipped east, 
then north to Edmonton, and then 
west again to Dawson on a slow train 
that takes over 24 hours to go 500 
miles, before they ever start on the 
far truck haul along the highway. To 
remedy this, several representations 
have been made to Washington for a 
railroad through the Rocky Mountain 
Trench in British Columbia to the 
northern portion of the Alcan. Engi- 
neers under Colonel Goerz as early as 
last summer plotted just such a route. 
Rails have been bought for its con- 
struction and discussions entered inte 
with the Canadian government for the 
purchase of the Pacific Great Eastern, 
a 350-mile railroad connecting Van- 
couver with Prince George, in the 
Rocky Mountain Trench, But some- 
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where someone is holding up the line. 
An alternative to building a railroad 
is to connect the bits of highway al- 
ready present in the Trench in a direct 
route from Seattle to Alaska. This 
route is one of the two rejected by the 
joint defense committee; eventually it 
will probably be built as the northwest 
link in the Pan American system. 
The Alcan has made accessible a 
million miles of land, rich in mineral 
and agricultural possibilities. In a re- 
gion twice as large as all Scandinavia, 
which it resembles in many respects, 
are only 200,000 people. Here is land 
that will support a great base-metal 
industry; the forests of which can fur- 
nish millions of board feet of lumber; 
the arable land of which can produce 
tood to feed millions. In this northern 
portion of the great western American 
mineral belt are antimony, mercury, 
chrome, asbestos, manganese, molyb- 
denum, gold, silver, and radium-bear- 
ing pitchblende. Only eight months 
ago a member of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia discovered 
new deposits of tungsten ore in the 
Yukon which have enabled Canada to 
produce now in one day as much 
tungsten as she had been producing 
in a week. In the Athabaska section 
are oil deposits so rich the oil can be 
squeezed by hand out of the surface 
dirt. Oil is already being piped from 
there to the Alcan. Around the Peace 
river is a farming region that was win- 
ning prizes for its wheat as far back 
as 1876. A commission of Americans 
and Canadians is now investigating 
the resources of this new economic em- 


pire and drawing up a unified plan 
for its development that will take it out 
of the hands of the trappers and hunt- 
ers, who have held it for 300 years, and 
give it to a new generation of pioneers, 

Allyn Bursley of the U.S. National 
Park Service is making a special study 
of the Alaskan portion of the highway 
to determine the best policies for the 
development of this region as a vaca- 
tion paradise and a land of opportu- 
nity. The job is taking him 18 months. 
The government has removed from 
settlement a 20-mile protective zone 
on either side of the road. This land 
will probably be released to the public 
later under definite restrictions de- 
signed to preserve the natural beauty 
of the highway’s setting. 

This new land of opportunity will 
be no Shangri-La. The winters are 
long and cold. The snowfall is heavy. 
And there is hardly an acre of land 
that does not require laborious clear- 
ing. It is a land that will be settled 
by men with the sturdy courage and 
far vision of pioneers, Some will have 
small farms, keep cattle, hogs, chick- 
ens. Others will build or work in Jum- 
ber mills. Some will trap and fish. A 
few will make fortunes with the dis- 
covery of mineral veins. Others will 
make money in real estate, timber, 
business, or in a profession. Most will 
live well, if not in opulence, in this 
spacious land and love it. For it has a 
rugged, captivating beauty that never 
lets one forget. To thousands in the 
postwar era this vast undeveloped em- 
pire will mean the difference between 
the dole and independence. 





Catholic Labor Schools 


Condensed from the Messenger of the Sacred Heart* 


As radical as Christ 


No battlefront is more vital today 
than that in the field of labor and in- 
dustry. Souls are won in factory and 
office, perhaps in even greater numbers 
than within the sacred precincts of the 
church. 

The Catholic labor schools were es- 
tablished as a medium by which ordi- 
nary working people are to be trans- 
formed into apostles of Christ among 
their fellow workers. They are the 
practical conclusions derived from the 
premises of the papal encyclicals. Pope 
Pius XI, writing on labor unions, stat- 
ed, “Side by side with these trade 
unions, there must always be associa- 
tions which aim at giving their mem- 
bers a thorough religious and moral 
training, that these in turn may im- 
part to labor unions to which they be- 
long the upright spirit which should 
direct their entire conduct.” 

The Catholic Church has always 
been interested in the workingman. 
Following the example of the divine 
Saviour, bishops and priests have at all 
times been found ready to defend the 
rights of all men, settle disputes be- 
tween capital and labor, and establish 
benevolent organizations. The formal 
program of the Catholic labor schools, 
however, was not made widespread 
until November, 1937. At that time, a 
zealous group of Catholics established 
the first school for workers, sponsored 
by the Association of Catholic Trade 
Unionists, in the Woolworth Building, 


New York City, the downtown branch 
of Fordham University. Since that day, 
the movement has spread, and classes 
have been organized by diocesan au- 
thorities, colleges, parishes, and other 
Catholic groups. 

One of the most energetic promoters 
of workers’ education is Father Wil- 
liam J. Smith, S.J., who founded the 
Crown Heights School for Catholic 
Workmen in Brooklyn, N. Y., on Jan. 
4, 1938. Father Smith has been com- 
missioned by his superiors to devote all 
his time to this work. Not only does 
he supervise the various details of or- 
ganization of the school, teach classes, 
and edit a newssheet on labor ques- 
tions, but he finds time to write pam- 
phlets and magazine articles, passing 
on to others the benefits of his years 
of experience in dealing with laboring 
men. Father Smith has always empha- 
sized the spiritual character of the 
work and has had noteworthy success 
in propagating devotion to Christ the 
Worker. 

The students of the Catholic labor 
schools are men and women of all 
trades and occupations. While some of 
the schools are open only to union 
members, most of the classes are avail- 
able to all persons interested in the 
various phases of the social question. 
Courses in parliamentary procedure 
and public speaking are given at the 
Crown Heights school to train leaders 
for their union-labor activities. Labor 
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relations, labor law, history of the 
American labor movement, and cur- 
rent labor discussions, are some of 
them. Labor forums, in which both 
management and labor present their 
views on subjects that affect industrial 
relations, offer opportunities for a fair 
and a well-balanced judgment on vari- 
ous phases of controversial topics. 
Faculty members are always ready 
to supply expert legal aid in founding 
a sound union, as well as wise counsel 
in solving the intricacies of collective 
bargaining. Most of the teachers are 
Catholic lawyers who have specialized 
in the labor-relations laws. The encycli- 
cals of Popes Leo XIII and Pius XI 
are the standard texts of all classes, but 
they receive special treatment in ses- 
sions conducted by priests who give 
instructions on the Christian ethical 
principles contained in them. At inter- 
vals, public forums are held to enlight- 
en the general public on questions 
affecting the social order, Once each 
week, a group of business and profes- 
sional persons meets to listen to spe- 
cialists on subjects pertinent to current 
social problems and to discuss these 
topics in open debates. This is in keep- 
ing with the spirit of Pius XI’s Ouad- 
ragesimo Anno, which calls for the 
education of all classes in the principles 
of the Church on social questions. 
The influence of the Catholic labor 
schools will not be felt on a large scale 
for many years to come. Specific effects 
are being achieved each week in the 
limited fields in which the schools now 
operate. As the movement grows and 
becomes a functioning power of every 
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thriving parish, and national unity 
takes place, the full force of this mod- 
ern campaign for Christ will become 
more evident. The problems that the 
workingman has to face today and 
which the Catholic labor schools hope 
to solve were not created overnight; 
their solution will not be the work of 
one day. To make all Catholics “labor 
conscious,” to familiarize all Christian 
workingmen with the sublime prin- 
ciples contained in the encyclicals on 
labor, to teach men and women to 
think and act in accordance with the 
doctrines of Christ in the meetings of 
boards of directors, in the conferences 
of employers and employed, in union 
gatherings—these are some practical 
ideals which the directors of Catholic 
labor schools are striving to attain. 

It is good to realize that the social 
problems of a nation do not belong 
to any one class or group. The social 
framework of a country is a common 
responsibility, which falls upon the 
shoulders of every individual accord- 
ing to his or her place in society. The 
general problem that must be met fear- 
lessly is the work of establishing a 
proper balance between all the ele- 
ments that go to make up the social 
and economic structure, As Leo XIII 
stated, “Capital cannot do without 
labor, and labor cannot do without 
capital.” 

If radical means anything it means 
getting back to the roots of things, 
to fundamentals. The Catholic labor 
schools can be the basis of the most 
radical labor movement this world has 
ever seen, so radical that it would turn 
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the labor world upside down. When by the noble principles of justice and 
Catholic workingmen, employer and charity taught by the divine Master, 
employed, really think, speak, and act, then the world will hear of a labor 
not in accordance with materialistic movement that is truly radical, as radi- 
motives and worldly ideals, but guided cal as Christ. 


ar 


It is impossible to be just to the after the man. All steps, except the last 
Catholic Chuch. The moment men _ step, he has taken eagerly on his own 
cease to pull against it they feel a tug account, out of interest in the truth; 
toward it. The moment they cease to and even the last step, or the last stage, 
shout it down they begin to listen to only alarms him because it is so very 
it with pleasure. The moment they try _ true. If I may refer once more to a per- 
to be fair to it they begin to be fond sonal experience, I may say that I for 
of it. But when that affection has passed one was never less troubled by doubts 
acertain point it begins to take on the than in the last phase [of conversion], 
tragic and menacing grandeur of a when I was troubled by fears. Before 
great love affair. The man has exactly — that final delay I had been detached 
the same sense of having committed or and ready to regard all sorts of doc- 
compromised himself; of having been  trines with an open mind. Since that 
in a sense entrapped, even if he is glad delay has ended in decision, I have had 
to be entrapped. But for a considerable _all sorts of changes in mere mood; and 
time he is not so much glad as simply _I think I sympathize with doubts and 
terrified. It may be that this real psy- difficulties more than I did before. But 
chological experience has been misun- I had no doubts or difficulties just be- 
derstood by stupider people and is re- fore. I had only fears; fears of some- 
sponsible for all that remains of the — thing that had the finality and simplic- 
legend that Rome is a mere trap. But ity of suicide, But the more I thrust 
that legend misses the whole point of _ the thing into the back of my mind, the 
the psychology. It is not the Pope who more certain I grew of what Thing it 
has set the trap, or the priests who have _-was. And by a paradox that does not 
baited it. The whole point of the posi- frighten me now in the least, it may 
tion is that the trap is simply the truth. _ be that I shall never again have such 
The whole point is that the man him- absolute assurance that the thing is 
self has made his way toward the trap true as I had when I made my last 
of truth, and not the trap that has run effort to deny it. 


Gilbert K. Giiesssenaes quoted in The World’s Great Catholic Literature edited by George N. 
Shuster (Macmillan, 1942). 





The Economics of Salvation 


By IGINO GIORDANI 


Condensed chapter of a book* 


Our Lord was not an economist. 
He never offered any solution for con- 
tingent, practical problems, but built 
entirely upon the spirit with a view to 
eternity. “Seek ye therefore first the 
kingdom of God, and His justice, and 
all these things shall be added unto 
you.” Consequently He did not treat 
of wealth except in its relation to the 
moral and religious law; that is, He 
spoke of it to condemn it whenever it 
becomes no longer a means of exist- 
ence, but outright plunder, and sets 
itself up as the end of human happi- 
ness. 

But if He did not directly solve the 
problem, He corrected, as always, the 
spiritual tendencies which are at the 
root of all practical action, since ex- 
ternal good is born of internal good. 
He implanted in the heart of man the 
idea of salvation and He enlightened 
his mind as to the primary cause of 
the crisis. 

Our Lord taught that cupidity is due 
to a perverted idea of wealth, that it 
is not a means but an end in itself. Eco- 
nomic crises have repeatedly taken the 
form of an unbalanced distribution 
either of purchasing power or of means 
of production, caused by their concen- 
tration in the hands of a few, the con- 
sequence of the excessive greediness of 
an oligarchy that had the means to 
satisfy its greed. 


A new race, under God 


This restless desire to amass wealth, 
almost as if life were eternal and an 
end in itself, crowds man’s days with 
anxieties, suspicions, and iniquities, 
Only if he frees himself from it does 
he find serenity again, and with it the 
time to enjoy existence truly in peace. 

One criticism that is made of such 
a rule is this: if no one took any 
thought for the things of this earth, 
everyone would die of hunger. Our 
Lord does not mean this. He means 
to effect the usual revolution of ideas; 
that is, from a society that considers 
gain its only purpose in life He wishes 
to create a society that considers gain, 
and therefore labor, a means to its end, 
He wishes to liberate it from the en- 
chantment of that delusive search for 
the happiness which plunder, iniqui- 
ty, usury, or the enslavement of others 
cannot give. Thus, He does not con- 
demn but rather reduces to second 
place the striving for even the necessi- 
ties of life, subordinating it to our striv- 
ing for the kingdom of God. 

Another criticism presumes to find 
in the Gospel two conflicting moral 
principles, one communistic (giving 
away wealth and renouncing property 
rights), and the other one capitalistic 
(property is sacred, wealth legitimate). 
The two propositions do not conflict, 
but are governed by the one single cri- 
terion which puts the spirit before the 
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body, eternal before temporal welfare. 

Since it seeks no compromise with 
the world, the Christian revolution sets 
up as the ideal a program of action 
which is a complete inversion of the 
world’s customs. He who has, gives; 
and in giving, he restores the balance 
necessarily destroyed by his accumulat- 
ing an abundance of goods beyond his 
needs. Christ combats the laws of gain 
with the laws of love. Wealth in itself 
is not condemned if it is kept within 
the bounds defined by the Ten Com- 
mandments, if it is acquired by just 
means, and is corrected and blessed by 
fulfilling the obligations of charity. 

The social significance of such a re- 
versal of ideas is enormous, If man suc- 
ceeds in tearing from his heart the 
idolatry of wealth, the pivotal and all- 
absorbing worship of gain to which he 
sacrifices his brothers and bends all his 
efforts as if everything had its end and 
its origin therein, then one of the high- 
est barriers between man and man is 
immediately demolished. The differ- 
ence between a family of ten or 15 
persons, crowded into an alley hovel, 
and a selfish, bachelor playboy in a 
spacious, air-conditioned, luxuriously 
furnished suite, is due, according to the 
Gospel, to the fact that what the former 
lack has in remote ways been taken 
from them by the latter. 

Christ does not condemn earthly 
goods; he condemns their abuse, and 
that, practically speaking, is the greed 
with which they are accumulated. The 
Gospel calls it the desire to have more, 
and it produces nothing but ever-in- 
creasing dissatisfaction. 


Riches are to be used, but the heart 
is not to become attached to them, “for 
a man’s life doth not consist in the 
abundance of things which he pos- 
sesseth.” The man who rests upon his 
wealth alone is like the rich man in 
the parable. He was a great landowner, 
throughout whose estate swarms of 
slaves were laboring, perhaps produc- 
ing for him such abundant crops that 
he went about scheming to himself: 
“What shall I do, because I have no 
room where to bestow my fruits? And 
he said: This will I do: I will pull 
down my barns, and will build greater; 
and into them will I gather all things 
that are grown to me, and my goods, 
And I will say to my soul: soul, thou 
hast much goods laid up for many 
years, take thy rest; eat, drink, make 
good cheer.” And he perhaps was turn- 
ing these plans over in his mind in the 
pleasant shade of a sycamore tree over- 
looking an expanse of field alive with 
golden grain, where his ragged labor- 
ers, who fed on beans and barley and 
probably wore chains about their an- 
kles, were harvesting the wheat be- 
neath the burning sun. And he caressed 
his soul, converting each one of those 
ears of grain into exquisite drops of 
happiness—a soul which he apparently 
conceived as a vessel to be crammed 
with food and drink. Rash plans they 
were, for “God said to him: Thou fool, 
this night do they require thy soul of 
thee: and whose shall those things be 
which thou hast provided?” 

“So is he,” comments Christ, “that 
layeth up treasure for himself, and is 
not rich towards God.” 
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Into a world of usurers calculating 
their moneys within their own four 
walls, and merchants coursing over the 
seas and deserts at tremendous risks 
for greater gain, and little artisans 
herded together in sordid, pigmy quar- 
ters, and troops of slaves in chains in 
the fields and galleys or buried in mills 
and mines, all of them bound to some 
obscure destiny, our Lord comes to 
demolish the whole cruel prison, to 
destroy the loneliness in this vast hu- 
man machinery. He rebuilds the hu- 
man family in the house of the Father 
who does not die, and He brightens 
with the smile of brotherhood the tears 
of so many who have been enemies. 
The drive of personal desire or ambi- 
tion wears out the spirit first and then 
the body. Jesus, who is Life, wrests 
man from this diabolical obsession and 
reopens the wellspring of a poetry that 
is a much more concrete good than 
murrhine goblets or ponds filled with 
lampreys. 

Our Lord tells these maxims and 
parables to a crowd largely composed 
of poor people, depressed to the point 
where they no longer expect anything 
but from God alone. It is easy to 
imagine what new comfort glowed in 
their hearts, what a rebirth they felt 
in their souls. He does not tell them 
to rebel, but He tells them and the 
rich and all men that wealth is not an 
end in itself, that their ultimate end 
is salvation, and that in relation to this 
end, wealth is more of a danger than 
a help. 

When our Lord asserted the incom- 
patibility between the service of God 
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and that of mammon, he was not con- 
demning the use of money. As usual, 
he condemned its abuse. We must 
make it our slave and not become en- 
slaved by it; we must always go back 
to the essence of things and therefore 
to their real value. Money exists for 
us, we do not exist for money: we exist 
for the kingdom of heaven. Money is 
matter; therefore it is subordinate to 
us and therefore it is bestial to subordi- 
nate ourselves to it. 

Christ does not forbid loans, most 
imperative in that economic system 
which was short of currency and in 
which both private individuals and 
public enterprises were urgently seek- 
ing it for construction, commerce, and 
public games, “Give to him that asketh 
of thee, and from him that would bor- 
row of thee turn not away.” It is taken 
for granted that the one who asks is 
not a parasite but one actually in need, 
and the Christian is obliged to help 
the needy. In the Gospel precept, alms- 
giving and lending are placed on the 
same plane. 

In the Gospel, the loan is transfig- 
ured; it becomes one of the obligations 
binding in charity and is therefore uni- 
versal and void of any express purpose 
of gain. “Do good, and lend, hoping 
for nothing thereby.” It appears that 
our Lord precludes even the idea of 
retrieving what has been loaned; be- 
cause, as always, He does not look at 
the thing from the financial, but from 
the moral viewpoint. If my neighbor 
is my brother, and if when he asks 
money of me he does so because he is 
in need, the loan is a form of almsgiv- 
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ing and may become outright alms- 
giving if he fails to pay me back. Christ 
has before His eyes the modest circum- 
stances of the poor of His time, when 
the modern type of loan was unknown, 
this being made for some industrial or 
commercial project to make a profit 
and not merely to give assistance to the 
needy. 

To that type of loan, for business 
enterprise or speculation, we may rath- 
er apply the parable of the talents in 
which a master, about to set out on a 
journey, entrusted part of his goods to 
his servants, giving one five talents; 
another two; and a third, one (quite 
a sum since at that time the talent was 
worth about $1,800). The first two in- 
vested their share and succeeded in 
doubling it, and our Lord shows no 
disapproval. He rather praises it by 
applying the same principle to spiritual 
gifts. The master rebuked the third 
servant because he did nothing with 
his talent, and being a stern man he 
rebukes him severely: 

“And why then didst thou not give 
my money into the bank, that at my 
coming, I might have exacted it with 
usury?” And even allowing for the 
poetic license typical of parables, in 
which analogies are not always exact, 
the master here represents the Father. 

We must make the distinction that 
simple people make in their daily rela- 
tions with one another. The small loan 
given to take care of an immediate 
need cannot be made at interest. The 
Christian woman who lends a loaf of 
bread or a quarter, does it with the 
idea of rendering a service to her 
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neighbor; she is not thinking of mak- 
ing any profit. In fact, she knows that 
unless her neighbor is able to overcome 
her difficulties, she will not get any- 
thing back, and what she has done will 
have been an act of charity. When, on 
the other hand, a person seeks a loan 
which he then adds to what resources 
he has in order to attempt some new 
speculation, to increase by production 
this source of income, then charity no 
longer enters into it at all. It is quite 
another matter and comes under the 
heading of banking and industry. 
Christ never passed judgment con- 
cerning financial and industrial activ- 
ity, just as He never did concerning 
any of the practical and immediate 
economic, political, or social factors. 
All of these come under the great evan- 
gelical law only in that they must be 
bound absolutely by its ethics, 
Charity balances inequalities in the 
most different regimes, even in feudal- 
ism, which was founded on a ladder 
of inequalities. The Christian vassal 
will be the father’ of the serfs, a non- 
Christian their tyrant. Thus in a capi- 
talistic system the cold and selfish em- 
ployer will be, as we say, a sweatshop 
owner; the employer who is conscious 
that he is answerable to God will be a 
benefactor. One can be hungry under 
a communist regime, too, which pro- 
poses to make all laborers share equal- 
ly in the means of production. Charity 
nourishes society; without it equality, 
collective ownership, justice itself are 
not enough. For charity is the spirit 
of justice, and without the spirit, the 
letter, the formula, the written law, 
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guarded by courts and bayonets, is at 
best a dead thing—when it exists at all. 
We express our charity by trying to 
give others what they lack and we pos- 
sess; in other words, by placing others 
on the same plane with ourselves. It 
expresses itself in an effective and ac- 
tive striving for true equality. “He that 
hath two coats, let him give to him 
that hath none,” is a very definite com- 
mand; it forbids us to keep a garment 
hanging in our closet when someone 
else needs it; it obliges us to clothe the 
needy as we are clothed ourselves. 
Dives is the archetype of those for 
whom the only use of money is selfish 
enjoyment and who never think of in- 
vesting it shrewdly at eternal interest. 
He was a poor steward in the super- 
natural system. Outside his sumptuous 
palace, the beggar Lazarus was suffer- 
ing agony from hunger and rotting 
away in sores, which the dogs licked 
for him. But death comes and the roles 
are changed. The roles of rich and 
poor, like those of king and slave, are 
merely roles in a brief comedy, at the 
end of which the actors take off their 
costumes and appear as they really are. 
He who gives himself up to selfish 
enjoyment here suffers alone and un- 
mercifully there; there is punishment, 
and it fits the sin. He who sits on silken 
cushions to dine must first look to see 
whether or not there is a Lazarus out- 
side; because for eternity, in which the 
round of banquets here below is noth- 
ing but a stolen memory that remains 
only to increase the torment of thirst 
in hell, the rich man needs the poor; 
he has to make him the guarantor of 
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his journey to immortal life. Now, the 
rich man is not rich if he needs the 
poor; and the poor man is not poor if 
he is the one who must help the rich. 
But this reality hidden behind the 
veil of appearances does not reside in 
wealth or poverty in themselves but 
rather in the use made of them or, we 
might say, in charity. Between the two, 
there is in Sheol an impassable abyss; 
on earth there is a barrier built of 
money, rhetoric or pride, which can 
therefore be surmounted so that the 
rich may not look at the rags of the 
poor man, but rather find in him a 
soul, a brother, and treat him as such. 
Then only may wealth become a viati- 
cum for paradise. 

In the new law poverty is not con- 
demned; it is relieved by the obligation 
of charity binding those who have; and 
for the rich who try to alleviate it, it 
is transformed into a means of insur- 
ing their salvation, It becomes a requi- 
site of salvation for the rich, so that 
in the last analysis the rich have need 
of the poor for eternal life; those who 
have most before God have least among 
men. In the Gospel, true wealth is 
poverty. The poor, in the kingdom of 
God, are like vassals in the palace of 
the emperor. They are at home. And 
Jesus, who also is poor, is in their 
midst, first among equals, The Son of 
God was born in the lowliest poverty, 
and the poor were the witnesses of His 
coming. And He worked with His 
hands in a carpenter shop, subject to 
parents who were laborers, and when 
He went out to preach He had no 
place to lay His head, while the foxes 
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have holes and the birds of the air have 
their nests. 

His friends are beggars, sinners, 
peasants, invalids, fishermen, grief- 
stricken women, children, and even 
Pharisees and rich doctors in good 
faith; in short, all the people in all their 
various classes. And He passes among 
them with a crowd always following 
at His heels and at His side, invoking, 
acclaiming, and even protecting Him 
from spies and hired assassins, the 
agents of those who exploit the people 
—a crowd that expresses its grateful 
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admiration with gentle tenderness in 
the words of a simple woman of the 
people: “Blessed is the womb that bore 
Thee!” 

A new society arises with fishermen 
at its head, and its highest offices are 
held by freedmen, slaves, and in every 
case by persons judged only on their 
intrinsic merits. For Christ, the people 
in rags, oppressed, become a royal peo- 
ple, a holy race, a community of broth- 
ers: a new race, different from both 
pagans and Jews, and admitted with 
full rights into the kingdom of God. 
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Our Stolen Names 


We Catholics have been most unfortunate in the names we have picked 
or allowed to be thrust upon us. Thus the “enemies” call themselves liberals; 
they claim to be the radicals; they have pre-empted the splendid word comrades; 
they chose for themselves the absolutely perfect name, communists; and they 
claim to be modernists. 

We, on the other hand, don’t seem to mind when we are called conserva- 
tives; we took the Latin form sodalist when we might have had the English 
word comrade. We are the greatest internationalists in the world, sharing and 
believing in sharing the goods of the earth; but it is too late for us to allow our- 
selves to be called communists. And the “enemies’” use of modernists makes 
us seem antiquated and out-of-date. 

We are the only radicals in the world, the only ones who dare to go right 
down to the roots of things. Instead we are called reactionaries. All of that merely 
proves the power of good writing and of the men and women who master the 
art of producing compelling literature. Let us not lose any more of the good 
words that should be used to describe the deep, fundamental, red-as-blood, 
international, radically unchanging yet constantly adapting organization that is 
the Catholic Church. The Queen’s Work (March ’43), 





Return of the Soothsayers 


By CALVIN T. RYAN 
Condensed from the Servite* 


With the number of county and 
state iairs reduced for the duration, I 
wonder what the palmists, spiritualists, 
crystalgazers, and professional fortune- 
tellers will do? At the state fairs, people 
have had a chance to consult specialists 
in hydromancy, pyromancy,onomancy, 
crystallomancy, and cephalonomancy. 
The oneirocritics disdain public dis- 
play of their powers of divination, and 
write books on dreams, or lecture to 
college psychology classes, instead. 

Perhaps our age is not as scientific 
as we have been led to believe. Anyone 
who recalls the night Orson Welles 
broadcast the battle of the Martians, 
and read the reports of what happened, 
may have his scientific faith a little 
shaken. We can hold a World’s Fair 
and exhibit modern progress in science, 
but at the same fair fortunetellers will 
ply their trade and advertisements of 
some products will be based upon 
man’s lack of scientific knowledge. 

A popular newspaper column is the 
one devoted to astrology.} Publishers 
would not run it unless it was read. A 
glance at almost any of our newsstands 
will reveal more than one magazine on 
astrology. The astronomer’s discovery 
of light-years, and his ability to weigh 
a star is neither effective nor convinc- 
ing to the person who wants to believe 
in astrology. 

+See CatHoric Dicest, Oct., 1943, p. 90. 


Bethink thyself of the silver 


In the middle of the last century 
Mother Bridget’'s Dream-book and 
Oracle of Fate went through 50 edi- 
tions in as many years, and was sold, 
says one writer, chiefly to “servant 
girls and imperfectly-educated people,” 
There is no reason to doubt it, for the 
information in Mother Bridget’s book 
ismore encyclopedic, and, for those who 
read it, doubtless more satisfying than 
any of our modern charm, personality- 
development, or how-to-win-friends- 
who-will-make-you-rich books. Mother 
Bridget gave out more satisfying in- 
formation on dreams than have any of 
our modern psychologists. One differ- 
ence is that she relates the dream to 
the future, whereas Freud relates what 
has already happened, or is happening, 
to the dreamer. 

For hundreds of years we have had 
epidemics of prophecy. If the world is 
not to come to an end at a set time 
known only to this or that individual 
prophet, then London will be de 
stroyed. More than once before the 
Battle of Britain, have the inhabitants 
of London evacuated themselves. 

It is possible that the citizens of Ger- 
man cities being visited at night by a 
thousand airplanes think the world is 
coming to an end. If the fortunetellers 
and false prophets of a few centuries 
ago had lived long enough, they might 
have been able to say, “I told you so!” 


*3131 Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. September, 1943. 
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Maybe Hitler, et al, are doing what 
old Ahab did, and are calling in the 
400 prophets who prophesy nothing 
but success for the Axis powers. Let us 
hope so; that is, if the results are like 
those which befell Ahab. 

Not long ago, I met a middle-aged 
woman on the street. After a few min- 
utes, she said, “I must be going, for it 
will soon be time for me to talk with 
my daughter. She appears to me at 7 
o'clock every Sunday evening.” The 
daughter has been dead for years. 

Back in 1917, one Sunday night, a 
group met in a hall over an old build- 
ing in Washington, D.C., reached by 
an outside stairway. Those attending 
could ask questions concerning their 
departed friends and loved ones. For 
certainty of getting the right spirit, the 
seeker had to place a silver coin on the 
plate. The seance began. The leader 
complained of a violent pain in the 
back of his neck, started to rub it, and 
shouted, “They are coming! They are 
coming!” One by one those present 
started to go home. Others, apparently 
those who had invested a quarter, took 
on a look of greater concern. What 
happened after the first spirit appeared, 
I did not remain to see. 

The witches of Endor are still with 
us. Necromancy dies hard. Table rap- 
pings and dances may be scorned by 
eminent doctors, but Smith, Jones and 
Brown are not wholly convinced; so 
they say, “It might be possible.” 

Man’s insatiable desire to know the 
future has led him into some of the 
most foolish actions imaginable. In the 
16th century, Nostradamus, a famous 


astrologer who made his predictions 
in unintelligible stanzas of four lines 
each, attracted so much attention that 
he became a part of King Henry II’s 
household, and later a counsellor of 
state and physician to King Charles IX. 

But Nostradamus is soon to be out- 
moded by a strange character from the 
East who claims himself God. Wheth- 
er he has heard of America’s own Fa- 
ther Divine, I do not know. However, 
Prince Abdul Baraba Baha pretends to 
reproduce the miracles of Christ: to 
dismiss clouds from the heavens; to 
raise to life men who have been dead 
four days; to call down brimstone from 
heaven and have it consume logs by 
the wayside. Prince Abdul avows that 
Japan will become the ruler of the en- 
tire Orient; Britain will lose India; in 
1943 there will be a great collapse of 
nations; and in 1944 he will come forth 
as the World Ruler, and proclaim him- 
self God. 

Modern prophets go in for the big 
things. They take their lesson from 
Hitler and act upon the power of the 
great lie. Soon we shall be like the 
Greeks when Paul visited Athens: we 
shall have too many gods. Father Di- 
vine goes in for real-estate transactions 
and puts on a big show. Prince Abdul 
just predicts what is to come. He adds 
the miraculous to the column writer's 
predictions. 

Mother Bridget’s Oracle of Fate has 
many counterparts on the market to- 
day. They are not so popular as they 
were a decade ago, but those who got 
in when the deciding of one’s future 
by the hocus-pocus method was at its 
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height cashed in. Father Divine has 
written no books, nor penned poetic 
prophecies, for he has depended upon 
modern media of publicity. Prince Ab- 
dul has not, as far as I know, written 
his prophecies: one Dr. Hollenbeck has 
done that for him. 

The real scientists, the psychologists, 
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astronomers, physicists, may try to 
damn such claims by ignoring them. 
But they cannot damn a scholastic im- 
becile by ignoring him. The mere fact 
that such things are taken seriously, 
and especially in times like these, is a 
stigma on our scientific, not to say our 
religious, progress. 


ofr 
The Octopus Stirs 


By JOHN F. CRONIN, S.S. 
Condensed from The Sign* 


In New York City this spring a 


plenary session of communist party 
leaders adopted two major policies. 
Both concern us as Americans and as 
Catholics, The first was a decision to 
subordinate industrial action to politi- 
cal action, and to substitute infiltration 
for direct attack in order to control the 
political policy of labor and the Negro, 
and capture one or more existing po- 
litical parties, The second was to attack 
the Catholic Church, as their greatest 
enemy. 

It was recognized that election of 
communist candidates as such would 
be impossible; hence the decision to use 
the united-front tactics to penetrate, as- 
similate, and control existing groups. 
Thus communist power would multi- 
ply far beyond actual voting strength. 


Go to the worker 


The purpose of this political move 
was twofold. It was, in the first place, 
an act of desperate self-preservation. 
Communists remember the purge of 
radicals after the first World War and 
have already seen the handwriting dur- 
ing this war. There have been a num- 
ber of reprisals against them recently. 
Some have been open, as when Con- 
gress directly attacked alleged radicals 
on the payroll, and refused appropria- 
tions for salaries. Others have been in- 
direct, consisting of attacks on “theor- 
ists,” “professors,” and the like. Behind 
curtailed appropriations of many de- 
partments lies the fear that their civil- 
service personnel has been heavily 
tinged with left-wing agitators. Com- 
munists fear that the 1944 elections 
could lead to even more drastic action. 


*Union City, N. J. October, 1943. 
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Hence they are campaigning for a lib- 
eral Congress at any cost to them or 
to the country. 

The second motive stems from the 
world scene. It has been an open secret 
that Russia’s policy has been independ- 
ent of, and often divergent from, that 
of its allies. Cleavages have been kept 
concealed by necessity for common ac- 
tion, but vital decisions have been post- 
poned. The increasing pace of the war 
is bound to bring matters to a head. 
It is feared that Soviet policy calls for 
a proletarian revolution in the con- 
quered and liberated countries of Eu- 
rope. Thus, in Yugoslavia, a commu- 
nist faction has been fighting the forces 
of General Mikhailovich as well as 
Germans. 

A strong effort has been made to 
capture the French Committee of Lib- 
eration. Communist uprisings in Italy 
are threatened. A German revolution- 
ary movement has been promoted in 
Moscow. Strikes and dissension have 
been encouraged in Portugal. The gov- 
ernment of Chiang Kai-shek has like- 
wise been under pressure from com- 
munist sources. Furthermore, it is well 
known that the Balkans, Eastern Po- 
land, the Baltic States, and even the 
Scandinavian countries are considered 
within Russia’s “strategic sphere.” All 
this cumulates into a major threat to 
Christian European civilization. A war 
fought for the four freedoms might de- 
generate into substitution of one form 
of totalitarianism for another. 

Neither the U.S. nor Great Britain 
desires such a conclusion. They might 
not even tolerate it. It would be ironic, 
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were Poland, whose invasion precipi- 
tated the conflict, to emerge a weak, 
dismembered nation, under Soviet oc- 
cupation or control. It would be por- 
tentous were China’s millions and the 
masses of India to march under the 
red flag. Certainly, apart from ques- 
tions of military strategy, many might 
wish that our armies invade the Bal- 
kans and Norway, and restore stable 
governments there. On the other hand, 
nothing could be more disastrous than 
to see our armies bogged down before 
the Maginot and Siegfried lines, or 
heavily committed in the Orient, while 
Eastern Europe was being commu- 
nized. We may well hope that the poli- 
cies determined at Catholic Quebec 
reflected the spirit of their surround- 
ings. 

All these facts point to decisions 
which must be made quickly. The 
communist party intends to influence 
these decisions, Should the worst hap- 
pen and an open break result between 
allies, the party is ready to sabotage 
and confuse our internal policies, so 
that we will be unable to take decisive 
action. Thus, from its point of view, 
it must achieve its maximum political 
strength as soon as possible. 

Political infiltration to date has been 
persistent and probably effective. Most 
notable was left-wing capture of the 
American Labor Party in New York 
City and possibly in New York State. 
Perhaps there was something ludicrous 
in the about-face regarding Mayor 
Hague of New Jersey, but it would be 
dangerous to dismiss such changes too 
quickly. The communists have ad- 
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vance knowledge of proposed alliances 
of labor and political machines. Labor’s 
present political attitude favors use of 
existing organizations rather than in- 
dependent action. Thus it would not 
be surprising to note many coalitions 
in coming months. But the most active 
political groups within labor are left- 
wing. As a result, there is real danger 
that communists may achieve political 
power out of all proportion to their 
voting strength. 

The labor movement must, as a mat- 
ter of self-preservation, take strong po- 
litical action. Many other groups have 
powerful lobbies in Congress: the farm 
bloc is one of the most open and vocal, 
but manufacturers and businessmen 
work as effectively, if more quietly. 
What is feared is that communists may 
take over this otherwise legitimate la- 
bor movement. For this purpose they 
have been ordered to make peace with 
other unions, suppress factional strug- 
gles for power, and concentrate upon a 
united front. Meanwhile, they intend 
to control these groups. 

In reaching the second major deci- 
sion, to attack the Catholic Church, 
it was recognized that no other power- 
ful organization in the U.S. was ac- 
tively antagonistic to them. Obviously, 
communism could not win in a direct 
conflict; hence it decided to attack the 
Church indirectly by using two main 
weapons—infiltration, and separation 
of clergy and people. 

Spearheads of the infiltration move- 
ment are to be communists with Cath- 
olic background, Leaders whose names 
are Irish, Italian, Hungarian, and the 
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like, depending upon the neighbor- 
hood, are to be pushed to the fore to 
contribute a respectable front; and, if 
possible, burrow into existing Catholic 
social-action organizations and take 
over the leadership. Young communists 
would seize the reins of the Catholic 
Youth movement. Every effort would 
be made to assimilate Catholic organi- 
zations into “front” groups controlled 
by dependable party members, Mean- 
while, there would be no open attacks 
on the Church. If possible, peace would 
be offered in local situations, Other- 
wise the Catholic groups would be 
dismissed as unrepresentative minori- 
ties. 

While infiltration is being accom- 
plished, the Church would be subject- 
ed to vicious underhand attacks aimed 
at separating clergy and faithful, while 
Protestant and Jewish support is alien- 
ated. In general, these attacks would 
center upon our unwarranted interfer- 
ence with the lives of citizens. It was 
felt that telling blows could be struck 
without revealing their godless source. 
For example, Catholic agitation against 
birth control is an ideal weapon. To 
Protestants and Jews it can be por- 
trayed as an interference with private 
beliefs and practices of all, not merely 
Catholics. Restrictive legislation fos- 
tered by the Church is interpreted as 
an opening wedge and sample of what 
ultimate “clerical control” will mean. 
To liberals it is a proof of the Church’s 
indifference to poverty and social wel- 
fare. 

It is said that we insist upon large 
families, yet do nothing about sub- 
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standard wages; that there are no Cath- 
olic crusades for better housing; that 
we are silent over the common practice 
whereby apartment owners exclude or 
limit the children of tenants; that thus, 
we seek to perpetuate poverty and ig- 
norance so that our control over the 
uneducated will be unshaken. Catho- 
lics are to be told that the clergy seek 
to lay upon them unsupportable bur- 
dens, while they do not even lift a 
finger. 

Other Church activities are likewise 
attacked. The Legion of Decency is 
construed as an effort to enforce our 
particular standards upon all. Other 
issues, such as the favoring of Franco 
against the communists in Spain and 
the struggle against the so-called Child 
Labor Amendment convince commu- 
nists that they can build up an even 
stronger case. To non-Catholics these 
are further proofs that we seek absolute 
political power in this country. To 
Catholics, they are given as additional 
instances of unwarranted clerical dom- 
ination in affairs not strictly religious. 
Much capital is being made of charges 
that certain Catholic groups foster anti- 
Semitism. Since Jew and communist 
have sometimes been used as virtual 
synonyms, communists allege that at- 
tacks on them are subtle forms of anti- 
Semitism. 

Communists feel that the Church is 
‘specially vulnerable in her interna- 
tional policies. They rarely attack the 
Pope for his neutrality, since his de- 
tunciations of totalitarianism are too 
well known, But they do twist the 
stand of isolationist churchmen prior 
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to Pearl Harbor into a support for 
fascism and international gangsterism. 
Quite forgetful of the fact that com- 
munists were our most vocal isolation- 
ists prior to the invasion of Russia, they 
argue that this point further proves the 
difference between the clerical and the 
popular mind. They take full advan- 
tage of the reaction against isolation- 
ism to say that the Church has proved 
herself incapable of leadership in prac- 
tical affairs. 

Finally, they tell workers that the 
clergy is aloof from their affairs and 
indifferent to their problems. Millions 
are now in strange cities and novel sur- 
roundings. Many live in trailers and 
other forms of temporary and inade- 
quate housing, often are lonely and 
maladjusted. The plea to such workers 
is that the Church has done nothing. 
They are welcome to come to church, 
but the Church does not go to them. 
Communists harp on this alleged aloof- 
ness and indifference of the clergy, at 
the same time emphasizing their own 
efforts for war workers. They spread 
the notion that in time of trouble, the 
labor leader, not the priest, should be 
consulted. They say that Church lead- 
ers were indifferent and even hostile 
toward the social gains of labor during 
the last ten years. 

Some of these points are brought out 
openly in their publications, but most 
are taught in secret schools. They are 
spread in a subtle, underhand manner 
in factories, mines, and shipyards. A 
word here, an innuendo there, and the 
impression is given that in the midst 
of total war the Church holds out for 
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business as usual. Thus, it is hoped, 
with Protestants, Jews, and the Catho- 
lic laity alienated from the clergy, any 
anticommunist campaign has to fail. 
Add to this the apathy which grips 
millions in regard to any issue not 
directly connected with war, and we 
can see why communists expect to win. 
They aim to work quietly, not disturb- 
ing or distressing churchmen. If some 
do see the menace in its stark reality, 
they must not be allowed to influence 
public opinion. It is hoped the U.S. 
can be turned into another Spain, or 
Mexico, or France. 

Difficulties would be encountered by 
a priest fighting communism in the 
labor unions; his activities would be 
portrayed by the communist as outside 
dictation. Thus, clerical activities would 
be resented not merely by Protestants 
and Jews, but also by Catholics. It is 
axiomatic that rarely can a priest or a 
group of priests openly lead a struggle 
against specific communists in a union 
local. It has been done successfully and 
brilliantly by Father Donnelly in Wa- 
terbury, Conn., and may have to be 
done elsewhere. But it is a technique 
born of desperate necessity. It is not 
normal. The normal approach, as indi- 
cated by the encyclicals and by general 
experience, is that such activity is car- 
ried out by zealous laymen, of all 
faiths, within their particular union 
locals. 

However, there is still a very impor- 
tant task for the priest, particularly in 
newer unions. He can furnish quiet, 
unpublicized leadership while the 
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movement is beginning. Thus in both 
Waterbury and Baltimore, workers so- 
licited clerical leadership. Secondly, the 
Church can give cooperation to scat- 
tered rumblings of rebellion against 
red dictatorship. In war industries and 
in large cities, workers often do not 
know or trust one another. The dis. 
organized majority needs assistance in 
forming an anticommunist coalition, 
Thirdly, a priest trained in the labor 
movement can often detect signs of 
communist infiltration before they are 
known by the workers in the affected 
industry. Trouble can be headed off 
before it becomes serious, Finally, he 
can inspire zealous Catholic leaders to 
take the initiative. 

Will such activity be acceptable? 
Everything depends upon the back- 
ground. Where friendly contacts have 
already been made in the course of 
regular duties, the priest will be wel- 
comed as a friend and adviser. If, fur- 
thermore, the labor movement knows 
him as an old-time supporter, one who 
has given aid in times of struggle and 
difficulty, he is in a privileged position 
to offer advice and counsel, When a 
diocese has one or two priests who are 
close to organized labor and dozens 
who have lived close to their flock in 
industrial parishes, then the Church 
can fight successfully against commu- 
nism, The cry of the Popes, from Leo 
XIII to the present day, has been: “Go 
to the workingman, especially where 
he is poor.” Such a remedy is a sover- 
eign answer to the evil of communism 
that besets America today. 





The Hallowing of All Life 


By H. A. REINHOLD 


The ever-broadening river 


The fall ember days are over: we 
have thanked God in our churches 
for the harvest in solemn fasts, hymns 
and prayers. In austere and beautiful 
Masses of this autumnal season even 
the Holy Eucharist has been related 
to harvest and daily life. With our na- 
tional holiday of Thanksgiving upon 
us, we may ponder over this friendly 
intermingling of the natural and su- 
pernatural, 

To judge from the index of the Ritu- 
de Romanum there is no precinct of 
life on which the Church does not be- 
stow a blessing of some kind. This is 
the special book of rites and blessings 
for the sacraments and sacramentals 
not contained in the Roman Missal or 
the office book of the bishop, or pontiff, 
the Pontificale Romanum. Its body 
contains 12 “titles,” a general introduc- 
tion on Baptism, on Penance, on the 
Holy Eucharist, the rites of the sick, 
the dying and deceased, and Matri- 
mony. These sacraments take up seven 
titles, about a third of the book. The 
aighth title contains blessings during 
the year, such as for water, Easter food, 
the altar apparel and vessels. Title nine 
contains the many processions of the 
Church calendar and for times of spe- 
tial need. Then follows a collection of 
approved litanies, exorcisms, and rules 
for parish archives. The appendix, al- 
most as voluminous as the book itself, 


Condensed from the Commonweal* 


adds innumerable blessings from those 
for church bells to scapulars, bees to 
cow stables, printing presses to medals, 

This dry enumeration is necessary to 
show what a wealth of rites and hal- 
lowings are stored up in books of 
which even devout Catholics hardly 
ever see a single word or action. Some 
blessings are restricted to specific areas, 
like those approved only for the Co- 
logne archdiocese, among which there 
is one for water, bread and salt in 
honor of St. Hubert against rabies 
caused by dog bites. Its text is beautiful 
and strong, almost conjuring the mi- 
racle which before Louis Pasteur was 
the only thing that could save men 
from that terrible affliction. Naturally, 
with miracles you have to take chances, 
and if human science has freed man- 
kind from this scourge, St. Hubert will 
certainly not mind being shelved. After 
all, saints have never opposed anything 
that helped mankind. There is nothing 
overconfident or magical in these pray- 
ers; they all refer us back to the mercy 
and kindness of God. Has not Christ 
promised miracles to those who believe 
in Him, like drinking poison without 
harm and picking up snakes without 
danger? If our faith were as a mustard 
seed we would, like Gregory Thauma- 
turgos, tell a mountain to move and it 
would obey. 

Blessings like St. Hubert’s seem to 


*386 4th Ave., New York City 16,. Oct. 8, 1943. 
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lie on the outer fringe of the liturgical 
life, even though they really are cen- 
tered in the light of faith and the 
words of the Gospel. But the Rituale 
contains a great many things that are 
easier to link with those visible signs 
which since the high Middle Ages have 
been singled out by theology for the 
name of sacraments. Sacred words and 
things like bread, wine, water, and oil 
are the symbols Christ Himself en- 
dowed with a new significance that 
went beyond signification and carried 
in themselves the greater reality, divine 
life. There is nothing surprising in 
this “materialization,” since the Word 
Himself became flesh. Materialization 
is an erroneous term anyway—since 
neither Christ becomes bread in the 
Eucharist, nor the Holy Spirit becomes 
oil in the consecration of chrism. In 
this the slanderers of sacramentalism, 
who protest in the name of the Spirit, 
err. After all, what is material in these 
sacred signs is only what carries signi- 
fication, These distinctions are hard to 
understand, but if one does not want 
to accept in childlike faith on Christ’s 
word what has been handed down 
through the living tradition of the 
Church, he will just have to do what 
scholasticism did: reason things out to 
the limit of human understanding. 

A purist might accept those seven 
sacred signs for which Christ Himself 
has pledged His divine authority. What 
the Church has developed further he 
might not accept. Non-Catholic schol- 
ars have suspected that a great deal of 
the ritual of the Church was picked up 
from pagan sources and “baptized.” 
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They admire the Church for her clever 
policy toward newly converted nations, 
The Celtic spring-solstice fires, which 
Patrick brought into the Church, 
changing them into the new fre of 
the Easter vigil (one version), reflects 
shrewd pedagogy, they say. Others 
point to our present Christmas, which 
coincides with the winter solstice and 
the pagan birthday of the sun. His- 
torians have often gloated over the pa- 
gan “skeletons in the closet” of Mother 
Church—the things of a disreputable 
ancestry—charging that Roman Ca- 
tholicism is, after all, pagan with a 
thin Christian veneer. The more intel- 
ligent just shake their heads in tolerant 
surprise. They look with one eye on 
such sublime mystics as St. Teresa or 
Meister Eckhart, and with the other 
on such gross things as the blessing of 
beer and cheese, and all they are able 
to muster in a last effort of charity and 
justice is a grand word: complexio op- 
positorum, The Church, to them, is an 
incredibly complex affair of the sub- 
lime and the trite. But so is life, so is 
man! Some admit that as a good moth- 
er she had to stoop to the Polish 
peasant, the German burgher and the 
French feudal nobleman as well as the 
poor illiterates in the Abruzzi back- 
woods and on Sicilian manorial estates. 
Has she not only recently permitted 
Christians in Japan to bow to symbols 
of state? Would not China by now be 
Christian if Father Matteo Ricci, $.J., 
could have had his way, sparing old 
traditions and folklore which could 
have easily been baptized? 

Perhaps purists will agree that the 
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Church was a master of compromise 
and a good educator, but they will say 
that this mud now has to be melted 
out of the true gold. The time of wor- 
shipping God in spirit and truth has 
come. Shall we not in our scientific and 
enlightened age drop these things, or 
at least leave them to Sicily, Ireland, 
Poland, and to the Spanish-speaking 
countries, where people seem fond of 
them? At least, where all these things 
are unusual, don’t let us introduce 
them. 

Let us see what the Church wants 
us to do. It is true, some have discour- 
aged such things as the Candlemas 
procession. Historically, this proces- 
sion, a sacramental, would simply not 
be carried out when our Church was 
a missionary institution, poor, under- 
staffed, hemmed in by prejudice. But 
now that we are accustomed to flowing 
purple, lavish churches, beautiful con- 
vents and magnificent Catholic cam- 
puses, could we not afford to celebrate 
the entire liturgy? Voluntary poverty 
certainly does spread the Gospel, but 
liturgical destitution and parsimony is 
hardly the thing the poor demand of 
Christ’s Church. 

Yet churchings, blessing of houses, 
of the bridal chamber, of pilgrims, of 
the little ones, of food and harvest, of 
wine and beer, of the expectant mother, 
and of the sick are now the exception. 
Aren’t they all a warm breath from the 
loving heart of our mother? Granted, 
they are not sacraments working 
through a consecration; they do not 
transubstantiate things. But they do 
take things out of the ordinary world 


and put them to the service of God. 
They flow from the seven sacraments 
as an ever-broadening river receives its 
life from the clear and live mountain 
stream at its head. If Matrimony is a 
sacrament, what is more natural than 
to bless the house, the bridal chamber, 
and expectant mother? Should not her 
first visit to church with her newborn 
be triumphant with candlelight and 
Psalms? Christ meeting her in the per- 
son of His priest? What a tribute to 
motherhood! 

Instead of leaving me to pat Pat on 
the back and pull Joan’s pigtails, or 
make just a stiff social call, I wish peo- 
ple would avert our mutual embarrass- 
ment during house visits by just ask- 
ing me to do what priests do best: 
blessing. The same seems true of the 
sick. They will tell the priest all about 
their aches and pains; but if he could 
read them a part of the beautiful serv- 
ice of the “Visitation of the Sick,” Gos- 
pel and all, I suppose they would feel 
better and holier and not just see in 
him a nice chap who dropped in out of 
pure human kindness. One can bring 
a whiff from the sanctuary without 
leaving an oil slick behind. 

Some of these blessings are simply 
elaborations of the sacraments, e.g., the 
four minor orders leading up to the 
priesthood. Holy water is derived from 
the idea of baptism; the blessing of 
wine on the feast of St. John the Evan- 
gelist and of bread on St. Agatha’s 
feast relate to the Eucharist. The well- 
known grace before meals is especially 
timely when sung in religious commu- 
nities, as it is “eucharistic” in spirit, 
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thus linking the family meal in each 
house to the family Meal at the altar. 
Its Our Father, its versicles taken from 
the old eucharistic Psalm xxxiii, and 
its blessing make it almost visibly an 
agape, a meal of love related to the 
Mass. The monastic custom of chant- 
ing these prayers and then eating, 
while a reader offers mental food, is 
impressive. 

These lovable rites seem to take all 
secular vulgarity out of the simplest 
human things and give value to the 
most trite, They make our understand- 
ing of the real sacraments more pro- 
found, and we need not fear that in 
our sacramental lives we are escaping 
“reality” in a fairy world of escapist 
illusions, Those things are so truly real- 
istic. The kingdom of God here really 
rubs elbows with the humble things. 

What makes a priest regret that 
most sacramentals have lapsed from 
practice is that it is now so much more 
difficult to let the people completely 
see the sacramental world as an organ- 
ism full of meaning, related to life and 
its stages, with proportion and per- 
spective, and not just disconnected de- 
vices to fool the devil and hell. But 
some sacramentals did survive and are 
much sought after, They are extreme- 
ly popular: the protective ones, the 
safety devices—I mean certain medals 
and blessings. If we arrange the sacra- 
mentals in concentric circles around 
the seven sacraments according to their 
nearness to them, to salvation, to wor- 
ship of God and sacrifice, to the “con- 
secration of the world” initiated in 
Christ’s incarnation, then these are 


certainly on the outer fringe of the 
economy of salvation. Their immense 
popularity need not be discouraged 
because there may be tendency toward 
superstition in them. The faithful well 
know the difference between the St. 
Christopher medal and a rabbit’s foot, 
a blessed object and a charm. Non- 
Catholics often wonder if this theoreti- 
cal knowledge is not nullified through 
its practical application. But nobody 
need start a campaign of purification of 
pagan remnants in people’s minds if 
the things more centered on God are 
duly emphasized, if we become con- 
scious of perspective. The kingdom of 
heaven comes to the whole man, and 
if Christ allows us to ask for bread and 
tells us that every hair on our head is 
counted, we may safely express our 
faith in God’s all-embracing provi- 
dence by hanging a medal on our de- 
parting soldier’s neck. 

You can take two attitudes: one 
would be to be sparse with material 
signs in religion. Prune to their utmost 
minimum those sacramentals which 
seem to have a stark medieval flavor. 
Stick to what the Church guarantees: 
the seven sacraments and what is neces- 
sary to perform them. That would be 
a sort of Catholic puritanism, But puri- 
tans ought to be consistent. If the Can- 
dlemas procession and churching is no 
good, then the miraculous medal and 
blessing of throats is no better; and 
while the first two are divine worship 
with God as the center, the latter are 
centered around the human ego. Other- 
wise let us be consistent. Bring back all 
missing links. 
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